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ABOUT THIS TIME OF YEAR A MAN’S THOUGHTS BEGIN 
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TO TURN TOWARD A GOOD FISH FRY, BUT WHO HAS TIME TO FISH NOW? 


Bob Shuford, We Are Proud of You, Page 5—Summer in 
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Whatever You Haul 
Wherever You Haul 


USE 


FISKS 


For every hauling job on 
the farm. Whether you 


use solid truck tires or 


pneumatics — use Fisks. 
Ask for the Fisk Non-Skid 
Cushion when you want a 
great multi-mileage solid. 


Ask for the Fisk Trans- 
portation Cord when you 


want a depend- 
able, heavy- 


duty pneumatic. 














To Reduce Your 
Haulage-Cost Per Mile 




















CLEMSON 


COLLEGE 


Scholarship 
Examinations 


Competitive examinations for the 
award of vacant scholarships in Clem- 
son Co'lege will be held on Friday, 
July 13*h, 1928, beginning at 9 a. m., 
by each County Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation. These scholarships will be 
open to young men sixteen years of 
age or over, who desire to pursue 
courses in Agriculture and Textiles. 
Scholarships are awarded by the State 
Board of Education on the recommen- 
dation of the State Board of Public 
Welfare. 


Persons interested should write the 
Registrar for information and applica- 
tion blanks before the time of the ex- 
aminations. Successful applicants must 
meet fully the requirements for admis- 
sion, 


Each scholarship is worth $100.00 
and free tuition, which is $40.00 addi- 
tional, Membership in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps—R. O. T. C.— 
is of financial assistance. 


These examinations may also be used 
as credit toward admission into college. 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. 
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NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 


Pants, Boots, 


Shir 
lankets, Tents, 
Anema arnase. Tocls, Ete, 
vernment’s ifice saveg 
Write for copy, 
\ 














Excursion Fares 


Via 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 

On sale daily until September 30th, 
with final limit October 3lst. To sum- 
mer resorts in the United States. 
Round trip fare Raleigh to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, $129.22. Stop- 
overs at all points. Diverse routes. 
Special Excursion Fares— 

To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 
on sale one day each week, limited to 
18 days. Round trip fare Raleigh to 
Atlantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls, 
$28.65. 

Week-End Excursion Fares— 

Sold on Fridays and Saturdays good 
until Midnight of Tuesday after date 
of sale. Round trip fare from Raleigh 
to Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60; to Vir- 
ginia Beach, $8.15. For rates, schedules 
or information, apply to any Seaboard 
ticket agent or 


JOHN T. WEST, D.-P.A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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ROSS METAL SILO 


Lifetime Satisfaction 
MiaAne of copper-content Rossmetal gal- 
vanized. No shrinkage or swelling. 
Can be increased in height. Movable. Safe 
against fire and wind. No freeze troubles. 
i Send for remarkable book- 
let—‘‘What Users Say.”’ 
Easy terms—buy now, 
pay later. 
Check below items in 
which you are intere.ted 
and we will send illus- 
trated folders. 
Agents wanted in territory 
where we are not repre- 
sented. 

The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., 
467 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Established 1850 

Makers of 
Silos} Cutters) Cribs 9 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 
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DR. REGISTER 


of our community. 
in which we can help :— 


1. Sanitary Toilet—If you have neg- 
lected up to this hour to build that sani- 


health 


—Go 
against typhoid fever, if you have not 


places eat fruits and vegetables. 


snake may be lurking there. 
wear high top shoes or leggins when go- | 


grass, 


bees, 
dampened 


applying anything. 
by scraping with a knife or sharp finger 


Five Health Reminders for July 


ULY, the seventh month—named for 


1e great Julius Caesar—is one of 
ottest months of the year, but very 


pleasant for all that, as the atmosphere 


in July is usually dry. 
But since people can 
get just as sick in 
July as in any other 
month we should 
aim to make it a 
record month for 
good health by try- 
ing to keep well 
ourselves and by do- 
ing all we can to 
improve the health 
Here are some ways 


toilet, do it now. Or if the one you 
needs repairing, do that now. If 
will write to your state board of 
(usually located in the capital 
for a bulletin on sanitary toilets, 
will be glad to send you one. A 


sanitary toilet is not only a great pro- 
tection from germs that flies might car- 
ry, but is a forward step in decency. 


e is no more disgusting sight than 


to see flies, chickens, and dogs scratching 


feasting around the old open privy. 


I hope every farmer who reads this ar- 


will begin at once, if he has not al- 


ready done so, to build a sanitary privy. 


Vaccination Against Typhoid.— 
right now, and get vaccinated 


vaccinated in the last three years. 


The anti-vaccinationists can say what they 


e, but vaccination against typhoid 


fever has long since passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage and we know that it pre- 
vents almost 100 per cent. 


Keep Cool.— Do not overeat in 

Let’s omit heat producing foods, 
as fat, meat, and eggs, and in their 
Many 
prostrations in July can be laid 


as much to overeating as to overheating. 


Dress in thin, cool clothes and change 
them often; especially underclothes. A 
complete change of clothes and a good 


should be our daily schedule, with a 


clean night shirt or pajamas to sleep 


in. There is an acid in sweat that 
if allowed to stay on the skin, soon gets 
rancid and sets up an irritation that 


ceuses chafing and irritation of the skin. 


Snakes and Poisonous Insects.— 


Beware of snakes and poisonous insects. 


days and nights cause them to be 
ad. Be careful*about putting your 
s under boards or piles of trash; a 
It is best to 


through woods and swamps or tall 
as a protection against snakes. 
r canvas gloves for protection for 
hands against bites of insects and 


scratches. 


bitten or stung by an insect, such as 
yellow jackets, or wasps, apply 
cooking soda or ammonia 
r to all the bites or stings. 
tle hair-like part called the stinger 
ft in the skin. Get this out. before 
It may be removed 


and the quicker the better. 
1 protection against mosquitoes and 


those bugs that fly by night and insects 








Usually |} 


as flies that enter the house in day | 


, there is nothing equal to a well- 
ened -house and porch, 
Destroy Breeding Places.—Clean 
stables and lots and spread the ma- 
in the field. This will cut down 
second crop of flies. Look around 
stagnant water in cans and buckets 
barrels, and turn it out. Possibly 


right here is where those mosquitoes are 
coming from. 


| 





A Better Boy’s Garment 
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Your Best 
Buy in 
Work Shirts 


When you buy a Big Yank Work 
Shirt, you get the acknowledged 
“world’s greatest.’’ Big Yank’s sale 
has grown into the millions just be- 
cause it gives most for your money. 

Wear—comfort—style—Big Yank 
gives them all in double portion. 
Made generously big throughout, it 
never binds or pulls. Where ordinary 
shirts give way, Big Yank is strong- 
est, for it’s triple-stitched and thread- 
riveted at every strain point. Its 
specially woven materials are almost 
impossible to rip. See Big Yank’s 
twelve high-quality features at 
your favorite dealer’s today! 





$1000 REWARD 


will be paid toanyone furnish- 
ing proof that the BIG YANK 
WorkShirt or any of the other 
advertised Reliance products 
are being made anywhere ex- 
cept in the Reliance sunlit fac- 
tories, under the most sanitary 
conditions, by trained women 
operatives. 











RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Yank Junior 





A smaller edition 
of Big Yank, in 
boys’ sizes. Just as 
carefully tailored as 
Dad's, for comfort, 
style wear. 











































































































































































































GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Ag® 
18-45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particul 


| FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, 
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CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION) 


This is our Carolinas-Virginia Edition (made especi- 
ally for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N.C, 
and having 145,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY, 
The four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 





CAROLINAS. VIRGINIA, Raleigh, 145,000 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, . 100,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis,+. 135,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, 120,000 








mingham, Ala., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 











Saturday, July 7, 1928 


TOTAL GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 500,000 














Farm Work for This Week and Next 


Field and Garden Plantings; Get Over the Ground; Plow for Small Grain 


I]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Eleven Safety 
Signals to Be Heeded Now 


] ET’S POISON the boll weevil quick. See rules 
on page 17. 

2. Maintaining the soil mulch is one of the 
supremely important things in summer, and especially 
so this year when there is urgent necessity for hasten- 
ing along the crops that are already 
over-late. Keeping the soil crust 
loose is just about the alpha and 
omega of effective cultivation. 


3. Seedbeds for summer plant- 
ing should be made with more care 
than for spring planting. Care must 
be taken also to place the seed in 
contact with moist ground, press- 
ing or rolling them as _ planted. 
Break the crust to encourage the seed to come up quick- 
ly and to trap the moisture needed by the young 
seedlings. 

4. Land plowed in the next four or five weeks and 
not harrowed will produce better crops of small grain 
and other fall-sowed crops than land plowed only a 
short while before fall sowing begins; and land plowed 
before August and sowed to cowpeas or soybeans will 
make even better yields of fall-sowed crops, whether 
these summer legumes are harvested for hay or plowed 
into the ground. 

5. Do not forget that we pay more for freight than 
for hay when we buy it shipped from the West. Stock 
do not and cannot eat freight—it contains nothing to 
make growth, milk, beef, wool, hair or hide, and gives 
no energy. We can grow two tons of 


pounds of muriate of potash. This will analyze 10-4.4-5. 
Open narrow rows 3 inches deep, sow 2 pounds of rape 
to the acre in July and cover by running a wheelbarrow 
wheel on the seed. 

9. Cholera will butcher a herd of hogs in short or- 
der, if allowed to do so. But such meat is unfit for 
use except by buzzards and dogs, both of which spread 
the disease. Fifty cents worth of vaccine will save a 
twenty-five dollar hog and a dollar’s worth will save 
a whole litter of pigs. Vaccination in time will save 
the herd of swine. 

10. Don’t burn the woods and don’t let anyone else 
burn them. Trees have become one of our most valu- 
able crops for either sale or home use. Fire is more 
destructive to young timber than boll weevils are de- 
structive to cotton. Trees grow faster in the South 
than in any other section of the United States, and 
lumber prices become higher with each passing year. 

11. Get over the ground and lots of it in July. Any 
man, woman, boy or girl, whether white, black, brown 
or yellow, who can drive an automobile can also drive 
a two-horse cultivator and do better work and more 
of it in a day than any plowman can with a one-horse 
contraption, no matter who made it or owns it. Many 
farmers are taking two and sometimes more days to do 
the work that could be done easier and better in one 
day if labor-squandering equipment should be discarded 
for the labor-saving kind. 


II. What to Plant in Early July 


ARLY July is a highly important planting time, 
for it is practically the last call for planting to in- 
sure fall and winter supplies of a number of veg- 


etables and for keeping up a succession of corn, beets, 
cabbage, carrots, and other summer garden crops. 
Well-rooted strawberry plants set in midsummer and 
cultivated clean until frost will bear a good crop the 
following spring. 
These vegetables may be planted now and most of 
them through July :— 


Beans, butter Corn Parsley 

Beans, snap Cowpea Potato, sweet 
Beans, cornfield Cucumber (plants or vines) 
Beets Endive Pepper (plants) 
Cabbage Kale Spinach (New Zea- 
Carrot Okra land) 

Celery (plants) Onion (Egyptian Squash 

“hard buttons) omato 

Collard Turnip (rutabaga) 


The following farm crops are in order for planting 
now :— 


Barnyard millet Mangels Rutabaga 
Beans, field Millets Sorghum 
Beans, navy Milo Soybeans 
Buckwheat Peanut (Spanish) Sudan grass 
Corn Popcorn Sweet potato 
Cowpea Pumpkin Winter squash 


Kafir corn 


III. Disk or Plow All Land For Fall Seeding 


LOWING or even thorough disking of land from 
which crops are harvested in May, June, and July 
is an important part of farm work. Such fields 

should be plowed (or disked) as soon after harvest as 
the condition of the land or other more imperative 
work will permit. Early breaking of land for crops 
to be seeded in August or later keeps the soil in better 
condition, destroys weed seeds, insects and diseases, 
checks the loss of soil water by evaporation, saves time 
and labor at planting time, and gives a better distribu- 

tion of labor, avoiding idle and rush 





hay (Master Farmers produce three or 
four tons) for the cost of one ton of 


— 


HIS STEPPING STONES 





shipped hay. Soybeans, cowpeas, sor- 
ghum, Sudan grass, and millet sowed 
now will make hay, help keep down 
weeds, and in addition feed the soil 
with the stubble that is plowed under. 

6. This is the last call for planting 
sorghums. Early Amber, Folgers, and 
others of the Amber group of sorghum 
will mature in 100 days or even less 
time; consequently these early kinds 
will make syrup, silage, or hay if plant- 
ed now or 100 days before the first fall 
frost. Plant as soon as possible. The 
earliest varieties (the Black Amber 
group), the second earliest (the Red 
Amber), and the third (the Orange 
group) will all make sikage or hay if 
planted in July—the sooner the better. 
The earlier varieties will also make syr- 
up and all can be cut green and fed. 

7. Soybeans, cowpeas, and sorghum 
sowed in early July will give a good 
cutting of hay before frost and Sudan 
grass will give two cuttings and late 
frazing. ‘The better the land the better 
the crop. A fertilizer mixture composed 
©f 130 pounds each of superphosphate 
(acid phosphate) and nitrate of soda 
and 40 pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre will nearly always increase the yield 
by 25 to 50 per cent when applied to 
sorghum or Sudan grass. 

8. To grow a lot of winter feed and 
food filled with vitamines for all farm 
animals (and folks, too, for that mat- 
ter): Make a perfect seedbed on rich, 
loamy soil. Apply broadcast 800 pounds 
of a mixture made from 1,250 pounds 
of superphosphate (acid phosphate), 550 
Pounds of nitrate of soda, and 200 








periods. Stubble land that cannot be 
plowed on account of more important 





500) LIVING: 


— 


conflicting work can, however, be disk- 
ed and thus prevented in large measure 
from baking. Stubble land that has 
been well disked when in good condi- 
tion can be plowed a week or more later 
than undisked land when severe drouth 


prevails. 
r ¢. Since 5 to 8 acres can be disked while 
C t one acre is being plowed and since disk- 
f¢sé ing is a very helpful operation in mak- 


ing and maintaining good soil conditions, 
we have come to consider the disk har- 
row almost as important an implement 


“ re 
BEB 5 29 = as the turning plow. We positively 
ei v y 
DP know that the turning plow is very 


often used where the disk harrow would 
do better work at one-half and often 











g == »-fourth of the cost. 
Ys Wee one-f¢ oO ) 
IV. Grain Yields Boosted by 
ETc. Summer Fallowing 
wr NCREASED yields of small grain 
A y y HOG : due to the benefits of summer plow- 


ing are very often greater than in- 
creased yields produced by fertilizer. 





Cows ber of 


Tests by experiment stations in a num- 
states show increases ranging 
from 20 to 40 per cent due alone to 





plowing done three or four months be- 





em, N 


( GARDEN 


eet mG 


POULTRY 


fore the small grain was sowed and 
greater increases from cowpeas or soy- 
beans sowed on land plowed in June 
or July. 

The losses of small grain by winter- 
killing last winter should not discour- 
age anyone. Our feeling the loss so 
keenly proves the value of these winter 
crops and should stimulate us to bet- 
ter methods and greater efforts in 
growing them. 
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“YOU ARE THE HOPE OF THE WORLD” 


FTEN when we consider the fine and wholesome 
OC) activities of farm boys and girls today — in 

home, school, church, club work, vocational 
agriculture, home economics, etc.—we forget all about 
the wails of the pessimists and find ourselves rather 
saying to these young people in the language of Her- 
man Hagedorn :— 

“You are the hope of the world!” 


The thought came to mind last year when the writer 
addressed the first meeting of “Future Farmers of Vir- 
ginia”; came to mind week before last when chosen 
representatives of 4-H clubs from all over America 
met in Washington; and came to mind the same week 
when Raleigh was host to the first annual convention 
of “Young Tar Heel Farmers.” More than 300 repre- 
sentatives from sixty-six North Carolina counties at- 
tended this meeting. In South Carolina also the stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture are likewise organized 
as “Future Palmetto Farmers.” 

Just to show how wisely and definitely these young 
farmers are facing their tasks and their opportunities, 
let us consider the seven objectives that vocational stu- 
dents in each North Carolina school will strive to 
reach during the coming year as decided on at the 
meeting here week before last :— 

1. An active chapter of Young Tar Heel Farmers in each 
school where there is a department of vocational agriculture. 


2. A Thrift Club in each school with the members saving 
at pees one-half of the income from their home practice 
wor 


3. " club to conduct a codperative buying and selling 
organization, either independently or in connection with some 
farmers’ organization, 


4. Each chapter to strive to present one boy for the 
“Carolina Farmer” degree. (This degree for young farmers 
corresponds somewhat to the “Master Farmer” award for 
adults.) 


5. Each Young Tar Heel Farmer should read two or more 
good books relating to agriculture and should be a regular 
reader of two agricultural journals, one of which should be 
The Progressive Farmer, 


6. At least one program each year should be given by the 
chapter before the assembled pupils of the school. 


7. The following social events should be held: Father and 
Son banquet, trip to the state camp at White Lake, and a 
picnic. 


It was also decided that all the thrift clubs in North 
Carolina schools together will strive to save $250,000 
in cash and farm investments during the coming year! 

It is from young people such as these in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia that we shall recruit 
the leadership needed for solving our now vexing farm 
problems. These boys who learn to know one another 
in club work and in vocational projects—they will be 
ready to work together, to pull together in farmers’ 
organizations and in codperative enterprises, and to 
present a solid front in fighting for “Equality for 
Agriculture” to a far greater extent than it is possible 
for those of our generation to do. 

And they will soon be ready to help us—these young 
fellows, God bless them! The youngsters of twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen now will all be grown men—all of 
them voters and many of them rearing families—in ten 
short years from now. We expect great things of this 
rising generation whose schools and training and op- 
portunities are so much better than those their fathers 
enjoyed. They and their sisters are indeed “the hope 
of the world.” 


COME ON AND LET’S GO! 
Tr Carolinas and Virginia will soon hold State 


Farmers’ Institute or “Farmers’ Week” gather- 

ings at the colleges of agriculture of each of 
these three states. These meetings give farmers and 
all others interested in farming three unequaled oppor- 
tunities as follows :— 

1. For travel and recreation at a time when most is 
to be seen and when one may leave home when there is 
least necessity for being there; 

2. For seeing the test plots and experiments of vari- 
ous kinds when they present most of the evidence and 
contrast for enlightening study; and— 

3. For taking advantage of special demonstrations, 
discussion of timely subjects, illustrated talks on farm 
problems, association with agricultural leaders, contact 
with highly successful brother farmers, all of which 
give inspiration and help to all interested in general or 
special branches of farming. 


Last year these meetings were attended by from 
1,200 to 2,000 leading farm men and women who came 
from every part of their respective states to get new 
ideas, exchange experiences, and have a jolly outing. 

And how easy it will be for any wide-awake Progres- 
sive Farmer subscriber or his wife to attend one of 
these meetings this year. Roads are good and the cost 
ef the trip astonishingly little. Quarters:in the dormi- 


UPINTIUN 
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tories are thrown open to visitors at a nominal charge 
and meals of excellent quality and variety are served 
for 50 cents each or less. County farm and home 
agents are now getting up parties for attending these 
meetings and making all necessary arrangements for 
county delegations and a “county-agent conducted” tour. 


Here are the dates for the three states :— 


North Carolina.—‘‘Farm and Home Week,” North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, Tuesday, July 24, to Friday, July 27, 
inclusive. 

Virginia.—“‘Virginia State 
Polytechnic Institute, 
Friday, August 3, 

South Carolina—‘‘South Carolina Farmers’ 
son Agricultural College, Monday, August 13, 
August 18, inclusive. 

Let’s have more farmers in attendance at these meet- 
ings this year than ever before—more farmers and 
farmers’ wives. There is hardly any better or more 
economical way to take a vacation, and every family 
needs a vacation, to say nothing of the great practical, 
social, and financial benefits accruing to visitors. Make 
a note of the dates, look in later issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for programs, and consult your county 
agent or write the extension service of your agricul- 
tural college for further’ information. 


IRISH POTATO LOSSES HEAVY: WHO 
BLUNDERED ? 
Li of system in marketing is again causing dis- 


Farmers’ Institute,” Virginia 
Blacksburg, Wednesday, August 1, to 
inclusive. 

Week,’ Clem- 
to Saturday, 


astrous losses to the Irish potato growers in the . 


Carolinas and Virginia. 


In the face of flooded markets and losses to the pro- 
ducers, the daily carlot shipments of the spring crop 
kept high. It may be well to take one day, say June 21, 
and study the statistics as given by the market news 
service of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. On that day 1,228 cars were on the markets. These 
cars came from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia—with North Car- 
olina contributing 436 cars and Virginia 539 cars, not 
including shipments by boat. These two last men- 
tioned states shipped 975 carloads of potatoes on June 
21, one day, and sold at prices hardly high enough to 
pay for digging, packing, barrels, and freight, to say 
nothing of production costs. Many growers will wind 
up in debt—will owe money for having exercised the 
privilege of producing the crop. An examination of 
the figures in our “Trend of the Markets” on page 20 
will show the astounding disparity between prices now 
and a year ago. 

The large acreage planted and the peculiar weather 
conditions resulting in the crops of three heavy-produc- 
ing states reaching market maturity in a shorter time 
than expected, are the two main excuses for the low 
prices. But these difficulties could have been largely 
overcome by co6éperation and better business judgment. 
The good effects of well-directed codperation are too 
well known to call for discussion here, but the folly of 
flooding an already depressed market with low-grade 
stocks deserves especial attention. As an example, le. 
us consider the quoted prices for June 21, the day on 
which the South shipped 1,228 cars of new-crop pota- 
toes. On that date the Market News Service gave 
quotation of U. S. No. 1 stocks at $2.50 and U. S. No. 
2 at $1.50 per barrel in New York City; $1.25 to $1.35 
for U. S. No. 1 and 50 to 60 cents for U. S. No, 2 in 
sacks in Cincinnati. 

These differences in the sale prices of No. 1 and No 
2 potatoes were approximated throughout the country 
and it is here that we find the main cause of the ruin- 
ously low prices at which potatoes are now selling 
Why ship low-grade products when they sell at a loss 
and in addition bring down the price of the high grade? 

The Progressive Farmer anticipated heavy planting 
of potatoes last winter and advised a reduction in acre- 
age. As with other farm products, it is the in-and-out 
grower who breaks the market and causes losses. Had 
only half this year’s acreage been planted, potatoes 
would have sold at a good profit. Had the poorest 
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been allowed to 


fourth 
would have been higher. 
goods been shipped, both producer and consumer would 
probably be satisfied. 


remain unharvested, prices 
Had only strictly U. S. No. 1 


Every Gulf and Atlantic State from Mexico to 
Maryland contributes carlot shipments to the early po- 
tato crop and so do Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Tennes- 
see. Growers of these states are competitors in both 
Southern and Northern markets—and this competition 
is sure to mean disaster at frequent intervals until it is 
replaced by codperation in production and marketing, 
the only remedy for troubles such as we are now ex- 
periencing, as progressive fruit and vegetable growers 
in all sections are fast finding out. 


SOUTH CAROLINA MASTER FARMERS ARE 
BEING NOMINATED 


UNE and July constitute the open season time for 
hunting South Carolina “Master Farmers,” and the 
campaign has found big game plentiful. Just as 
we found in North Carolina last year, so in South Car- 
olina this year we find that a lot of mighty good farm- 
ing is being done. 
First of all, the agricultural forces and local leaders 
in each county are asked to name one outstanding 
farmer as the “Master Farmer Nominee” of that 


county. Then the farms of these “Master” Farmer 
Nominees” will be visited and rigidly scored to deter- 


mine which ones rank highest of all. 
Farmer ‘will be finally selected until all the nominees 
have been thus examined jointly by the district exten- 
sion agents and a member of our editorial staff. When 
this is done, then the twelve or fifteen that have the 
highest rating for all-round good farming and good 
rural citizenship will be invited to Clemson College 
during Farmers’ Week, August 13-18, and gold medals 
awarded each of them. 

It is a great honor to be the “Master Farmer Nomi- 
nee” of one’s own county; it will be a still greater 
honor to be one of the yet more select group of state 
“Master Farmers.” 

We want our South Carolina farmers and others to 
know that it is not claimed either by the South Carolina 
Extension Service or by us that the wery best farmers 
in each county have been found, for when so many men 
are doing good farming, there may be a dozen other 
men in a county as good as the man officially designated 
as the Master Farmer Nominee. Furthermore, we do 
not claim that our score card or scorers are perfect 
and infallible. We do know, however, that just as far 
as is humanly possible, we are striving to locate the 
farmers who rank highest by these score-card tests, 
and that the South Carolina Master Farmers to whom 
gold medals will be presented will be real “Master 
Farmers” and worthy models for others to measure by. 


o/Pt Jee [aid 


D: W. W. LONG of Clee College is so much 





pleased with our series of “Agricultural Clas- 
sics,” that he proposes yet another use for them. 
Says he: 
“If I can find a young woman who is something 
of an elocutionist or still better 
a public speaker, I want her to 
recite three or four of your 
‘Agricultural Classics’ during 
Farmers’ Week at Clemson—say 
Senator Vest’s eulogy on the 
dog, Dr. Bailey’s ‘Spring Plow- 
ing,’ Senator Ingalls on ‘Grass,’ 
and Tom Watson's ‘Planting 
Corn.’ I want our people to un- 
derstand that there is some out- 
standingly fine literature on these 
homely agricultural subjects.” 
* * x 


Moss, director of the North Carolina To- 








W. W. LONG 
Mr. E. G. 


bacco Experiment Station, endorses what Mr. E. C. 
les rites e 10 

A RULE ror W estbrook writes on page 

TOPPING TOBACCO #Dbout urgent tobacco problems, 


and adds: “A good rule to fol- 
low in topping tobacco is this: Wet years, top low; 
dry years, top high.” 
ae 

“Tt is still my belief that the great need for Easterf 

North Carolina is to equalize tax burdens, which now 

‘~ rest too heavily on the land,” said Larty 

ie cee Moore, of New Bern, when in Raleigh 
oe 

recently. “I do not believe we shall be 

able to do it until we turn over to the state the job of 

maintaining our roads and our schools.” 
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Bob Shuford, We Are Proud of You! 


What You Have Done Shows What Southern Farm Men and Boys Are Capabie of 


the world’s richest city. Men and women from all 

over America were there—men and women promi- 
nent in the livestock world, in business, in politics, in 
finance, in industry. 


1: WAS a great meeting at a fashionable hotel in 


The hour had come for award- 
ing the most distinguished honor 
of the year to which any mem- 
ber of the group could aspire on 
that occasion, and a man’s name 
was called. 
sunburned, horny- 

from the cotton 
fields of Dixie responded—and 
while the corridors rang with 
amazed applause, the coveted tro- 
phy, a glittering triumph of the 
jeweler’s art, was presented to him in language befitting 
the magnitude of his achievement. 


What is the scene to which we refer? It was that a 
few days ago in New York City when R. L. Shuford, 
of Catawba County, N. C., stood up and received “The 
President’s Cup,” awarded at each annual meeting of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club to that breeder who of all 
breeders on the American continent possesses the cow 
producing the highest percentage of butterfat. 


A swarthy, 
handed farmer 





CLARENCE POE 


“Red Lady,” the most discussed and admired of all 
the cows at last year’s National Dairy Show at Mem- 
phis, with a record of 19,608 pounds of milk and 1,028 
pounds of butterfat, had won for her owner this high 
distinction—just as Mr. Shuford had brought fame to 
“Red Lady” by making her what she is; that is to say, 
by his long years of careful breeding and nurture 
through generation after generation of dam and sire 
preceding her own arrival. 


But it is of Bob Shuford himself that we now wish 
to speak—Bob Shuford, the plain Southern farmer with 
no advantage of distinguished birth or inherited wealth 
er college education who nevertheless has climbed to 
this proud eminence in his chosen profession by force 
of his own brain and brawn and patient determination. 


Bob Shuford, we are proud of you! We are proud 
of you not simply because you have won deserved rec- 
e6gnition for yourself but because you have reinforced 
our faith in the great mass of Southern farmers. You 
have shown what the rest of us can do if we but work 
on with the same zeal and earnestness and devoted con- 
secration with which you have toiled and thought and 
dreamed at your job for thirty-seven years. 

You are one of us, you are an inspiration to all the 
rest of us. You have known what it is to wrestle with 
poor land and poor equipment and a poor education and 
hard times—and yet having come up through all this 
tribulation, the prize has been given you as “to him thai 
overcometh.” And there’s no telling in how many 
farm homes all over Dixie, as this story is told, some 
discouraged farmer will take fresh courage and some 
gray-haired father will say, “Well, even if I haven't 
succeeded myself, there’s a chance that my boy will!” 

You are a vindication of our faith in the plain, hard- 
working farm folks of the South. You have justified 
the confidence of the late Robert C. Hood when he said 
of the stock from which you are sprung :— 

“Many of our people are lacking in knowledge of 
the better way of doing things; many of them tack 
experience. But just about all of them are capable 
of doing anything they set their minds to, and it is 
largely a matter of getting their minds properly 
set. 


It is indeed not only upon the farmers of the South 
but upon the whole South as a section that your 
achievement reflects credit. There are almost twice as 
many registered Jersey cows in America as cows of 
any other breed except Holstein-Friesian, and among 
the breeders are men of wealth—men who have felt 
themselves able to send to fairs and exhibitions and 
National Dairy Shows and even to the Isle of Jersey 
itself to get breeding stock. And yet it is your dis- 
tinction that you not merely own the champion cow of 
this breed on the North American Continent, but you 
bred her, developed her—in fact, made her what she is. 


When you started in that business, if someone had 
Predicted that in 1928, the champion Jersey of America 
would come from a small farmer working with his 
own hands on a small Southern farm, I can imagine 
what the answer in the foremost breeding circles in 
other sections would have been: “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Do you think that somebody 
we never heard of away down South—plowing, milk- 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ing, working with his own hands to make his daily 
bread—is going to beat all the rest of us? 
“It is to laugh!” 
And yet, Bob Shuford, you have gone and done it! 
We glory in your spunk! 
IV 


Shuford has indeed shown us the sort of thing our 
Southern farmers are capable of “when they get their 
minds properly set”; and yet let us remember that the 
way to success is long and toilsome. Shuford began 
thirty-seven years ago, and Prof. C. L. Newman in 
writing him up as one of last year’s Master Farmers 
gave the greatest lesson of his career when he said :— 

“It is sticking that 
young Shuford stuck.” 

Many a time, no doubt, through these 
thirty-seven years, he had to summon 
all his resources of faith and resolution 
and determination in order to “keep on 
keepin’ on.” . Hard times came and his 
banker advised Shuford to sell his best 
breeding stock—it would bring so much 
higher prices than his other animals— 
in order to pay out. 


counts—and 


But Shuford resolved to make any 
sort of sacrifice rather than surrender 
the vision and ideal toward which he 
had been working. If the refusal to 
surrender meant that he must live 
harder, very well; he would live harder. 
Ease of living is not always an impor- 
tant thing to a man who is trying to get 
somewhere with his life’s ambitions. He 
keeps his eyes so set on the far away 
goal that he is not deterred if his hands 
bleed from the lashing of thorns on the 
roadside or his feet from the bludgeon- 
ing of stones in his path. 

The ancient prophet did not say, 
“Where there is no bread, the people 
perish,” but “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Bob Shuford held 
on to his vision. If he hadn't, his soul 
would have perished. His body might 
have kept on living and for a time it 
might have worn finer clothes and ridden in finer cars 
and fared more sumptuously every day, but the soul 
inside would have shriveled tragically. In the end his 
neighbors would have laid away a body that they still 
called Bob Shuford, but the real Bob Shuford inside 
would have died long before—would have died leaving 
no proud record to his sons and neighbors and the host 
of hard-working farmers who now find pride in his 
achievement. 

No, he would not heed the banker’s advice to sell his 
best cattle. As he told us last year :— 

“T couldn't do that. It was drawing on my most 
productive capital. I was determined to pull 
through with sacrifice less precious and less lasting. 
If a man wants to advance, he can’t be satisfied 
with just average stuff.” 


So Shuford kept on in his own way—sacrificed his 
own comforts but did not sacrifice his ideals as a 
farmer—and perhaps the banker himself soon recog- 
nized the rightness of that decision. As has been well 
said, “The world makes way for the man who knows 
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§ POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “JULY” 


ERE is a rather striking and vivid inter- 
pretation of the spirit of July as given by 
a modern English poet:— 


Indolent, unashamed and gay, 
April’s chill chastity put by, 
Careless of disarray, 
Urbanely smiles—July. 
The crimson rose 
Seatters its velvet leaves, full brown; 
All overgrown, 
The scented garden sows 
Voluptuous red, strong gold, harsh blue, 
Odors of clove and mus 
Distill their magic through 
The breathless noon, and passion-haunted dusk.... 


Serene in her rich bower 
She dreams, nor hears a light wind stir 
The trees at the moth hour, 
Forewarning her . 
That ere her last red rose has fallen, she 
Must yield her throne to mutability. 
—Anonymous. 
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R. L. SHUFORD, MASTER FARMER 
He won “The President’s Cup.” 


where he’s going and is determined to get there.” And 
Shuford knew where he was going. His ideal led him 
on as a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night. As he saw his breeding stock growing better 
and better year after year, finer in conformation and 
breed-type, and climbing ever higher in production, of 
milk and butterfat, he felt the same high pride and 
satisfaction which fills the soul of an artist as his 
greatest masterpiece daily approaches perfection in 
vividness and color and accuracy of detail. 

So Shuford began to see of the travail of his soul 
and was satisfied. He had no idea at all that he would 
beat everybody else in America in his chosen line, but 
he did know that he was going to do just two things :— 

(1) He was going to learn everything he could 

about his business, and— 

(2) He was going to give it the last ounce of 
purposefulness and care- 
fulness he was capable of 
delivering to it. 

That was all he was after 
—just being true to his own 
ideal of doing his level best 
day after day, month after 
month, year after year, and 
letting other results take 
care of themselves. And 
then again was fulfilled the 


famous saying of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson's, namely, 
that if a man masters any 


art so that he can do any- 
thing better than anybody 
else, even if it is only to 
build a superior mousetrap, 
“the world will make a 
beaten path to his door.” 

Club boys of the South, 
vocational farm students: of 
the South, and you older 
farm folks from seventeen 
to seventy, Bob Shuford’s 
achievement just shows what 
can be done by Dixie farm 
folks when we make up our 
minds. We haven't had a 
chance in the past to show 
what was in us. War and 
reconstruction and poverty 
and illiteracy long held us 
back. But now our day is at hand, and the splendid 
triumphs of Southern men in industry, city-building, 
power-development, transportation, education, highway- 
building, must be duplicated by like triumphs of agri- 
cultural achievement. There’s plenty of ability among 
Southern farm men and boys if we only utilize it. May 
Bob Shuford’s example inspire us to go forward with 
its utilization! 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY — 


en ed ee ee —__—___——_J 


VERY now and then we find where some old farm 
E home of picturesque design has been torn down to 

make way for some new house much less attrac- 
tive architecturally. Before destroying any old home 
that is not quite adapted to modern needs, let’s first see 
if it cannot be successfully remodeled. If that cannot 
be done, lets see to it that the new place has at least the 
grace of beauty if it cannot also have the grace of age. 





[ “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 
A Vocational Teacher as a Good Neighbor 


OCATIONAL teachers are often thought of 
V merely as purveyors of scientific knowledge and 

instructors of youth. That they may also function 
effectively as good neighbors is illustrated by this inci- 
dent reported to us by C. O. Henderson, state super- 
visor or vocational agriculture in Mississippi :— 





“Mr. Goudelock and his family have been sick 
for sometime and their crop was needing work 


badly. W. B. Stroup, the Smith-Hughes agricul- 
tural teacher of the Tippah-Union Consolidated 
School, Cotton Plant, Miss., got thirty of Mr. 


Goudelock’s neighbors together and worked out his 
crop so that everything is in good shape now.” 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


O NOT waste yourself in rejection; do not bark 
against the bad, but chant the beauty of the good, 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Butter Making on the Farm 


Proper Ripening and Controlling Churning Temperatures Will Improve Quality of Butter 


well flavored wholesome butter. It is a table 

necessity that we never tire of, and it is well 
worth the effort to employ all the means that are at 
hand to improve its quality. 

Good butter can never be made 
from poor cream. The logical 
place, therefore, to start in the im- 
proving of the butter is in the 
handling of milk and cream from 
the time it leaves the cow. Some 
of the minor details of handling 
the cream and churning will re- 
quire slight changes to accommo- 
date the varying conditions that 
arise from season to season. But 
in the main, the same principles of handling the product 
both before and during churning will hold true regard- 
less of the season of the year. 


F, wet saver appreciates and relishes high quality, 





PAUL HUEY 


Ripening the Cream 


* REFER to the care of cream up to the time 

it is churned as “ripening.” This is merely 

holding the cream under such conditions that 
desirable flavors and acidity will be developed. These 
desirable flavors in the cream will be imparted to the 
butter and the extent to which the ripening process is 
allowed to carry on depends to some extent upon the 
individual taste of the consumer. Some people desire 
a very mild flavored butter, such as would be made 
from sweet cream or only slightly sour cream, whilc 
others favor a butter with a more highly 
developed taste and aroma which comes 
from additional ripening. 

The souring of cream is brought about 
by the multiplication of the lactic acid 
bacteria which are present in the milk 
when it is drawn. The rate at which 
the lactic bacteria develop and multiply 
depends to the greatest extent upon the 
temperature at which it is held. ‘Fre- 
quently during the winter months in 
order to speed up the souring of the 
cream it must be warmed artificially. 
In this connection mistakes are often 
made by placing the cream containers 
too close to the stove or other heat- 
ing places and allowing the cream to 
reach too high a temperature on one 
side while the heat is not carried 
through to the other side of the con- 
tainer uniformly. Naturally there 
is no need for artificial heating in 
the summertime. The ordinary at- 
mospheric temperatures will cause 
the ripening of the cream about as 
readily as is desired. Expert butter- 
makers rely on chemical tests for guiding them in 
ripening cream just to the proper point of acidity. In 
the absence of the equipment for making these acidity 
tests on the farms, the taste must be depended on to 
tell one when the churning should be done. One will 
soon become sufficiently skilled in recognizing the taste 
in cream to know fairly accurately when the product 
is to be churned. 

If it is desired to accelerate the ripening of cream, 
the practice of using “starters” is an effective way of 
accomplishing this. Either buttermilk from a previous 
churning or milk that has been separatély soured may 
be used as a starter. By introducing this previously 
soured milk to the sweet cream, the lactic acid bacteria 
are added in sufficient numbers that their multiplication 
will soon bring about the proper amount of ripening. 
When milk is soured separately to be used as a starter 
it should be placed in four or five bottles and allowed 
to remain until a firm curd is formed. By tasting the con- 
tents of each bottle, the one with the desirable flavor is 
retained and added to the cream. Day by day separate 
amounts of this starter may be set aside to be ready for 
each day’s churning. Additional starters should be made 
about 12 hours before time of churning in amount that 
would equal about 10 per cent of the volume of cream. 
Most housewives do not care to go to the extra trouble 
of preparing and holding over starters from day to 
day, and especially during the summer months when 
cream will sour readily from its own bacterial content. 

In order to insure ripening and prevent the forma- 
tion of heavy curds, the cream should be stirred thor- 
oughly at least twice each day. 


Churning Unites the Butterfat 


HE process of causing the particles of butterfat 
in milk to unite so that they may be removed from 
the milk serum is known as churning. The condi- 
tions that facilitate the union of these butterfat parti- 





By PAUL HUEY 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


cles should be understood in order that the most efficient 
churning will be possible. Through the agitation that 
is produced in churning these particles of butterfat 
which are known as fat globules are brought in con- 
tact with one another with sufficient force that they 
adhere, forming progressively larger masses of butter. 
As the churning process is continued, these accumulated 
masses continue to unite until practically all of the 
butterfat is adhered into one solid mass. 


The, principal conditions which affect the “churn- 
ability” of cream are: first, the temperature of cream; 
second, the sourness of cream; third, the richness or 
quantity of fat; fourth, size of the fat globules which 
is chiefly dependent upon the individual cow or the 
breed, the season, and feed consumed by the cow; and 
fifth, the nature of the agitation. 

Temperature is recognized as the most important of 
these conditions which affect churning. It is not possi- 
ble for one to guess at churning temperatures accu- 
rately enough that the best results may be obtained. A 


es 
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ABIGAIL OF HILLSIDE—NEW WORLD CHAMPION JERSEY 

In 365 days she produced 1,197.51 pounds of butterfat and 23,677 pounds of milk. 
highest Jersey record for all time and a record for all breeds on three times a day milking. 
The owners, shown with Abigail, are J. T. Carpenter, and Junior and Raymond Carpenter. 
Abigail lives at Hillside Jersey Farm, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


dairy thermometer is an essential piece of churning 
equipment, and it is strictly essential for the produc- 
tion of high quality butter. 

The readiness with which the butterfat particles ad- 
here depends largely upon their temperature. If the 
temperature is too low, the fat particles become more 
or less hardened and adhere with difficulty. The most 
desirable churning temperature is usually conceded to 
be at about 60 degrees Fahrenheit. Satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained at a range between 55 and 65 
degrees. The cream should be held at the proper 
churning temperature for about two hours before 
churning in order that the butterfat particles will be 
in proper mechanical condition. 


Disappointing results are sure to follow if the churn- 
ing is done at too high a _ temperature, because, 
in the first place, the fat globules, rather than unit- 
ing, are likely to be broken up into smaller particles 
which will make churning very difficult even after the 
temperature has been adjusted to the proper point. 
Furthermore, if the cream is too warm, the butter. will 
be “salvy” and soft with a poor keeping quality, and 
much of the butterfat will be lost in the buttermilk. As 
a general rule, churning should be done at the lowest 
temperature at which the butterfat particles will adhere. 
In the summertime during seasons of the year when 
there is an abundance of succulent food material and 
cows are early in their lactation period, the butterfat 
globules are larger, and will unite with greater ease. 
Therefore, churning temperatures should be lower than 
during those seasons when the globules are smaller 
and of a harder consistency. In this condition the tem- 
perature must be raised slightly in order that the proper 
plastic condition will be obtained. 

Disregarding the fact that acidity must be developed 
in cream to produce the desirable flavors, it is strictly 
essential that the action of the lactic acid take place in 
order to lower the viscosity or thickness of the cream 



























to the point that the fat globules can come in contact 
with one another with as little interference as possible. 
In sweet, unripened cream the fat globules are sar- 
rounded with albuminous materials of the milk which 
have a rather heavy character, which tend to keep them 
apart. The souring reduces the normal viscosity and 
allows fat particles to move about more freely. 


Cream testing about 30 to 40 per cent butterfat 
churns most easily. Thick cream does not churn readily 
as the fat globules are more widely separated and a 
greater amount of churning is required to bring all of 
them in contact with one another and produce larger 
butterfat particles. Thick cream does not churn easily 
as it clings to the sides of the churn, and cannot be 
properly agitated. If the cream tests between 30 and 
40 per cent, its thickness will be satisfactory. Some- 
times cream becomes contaminated by gas-producing 
bacteria, and when churned it merely whips and the 
butter will not gather. Such difficulties may be over- 
come by rigid, sanitary precautions and the proper con- 
trol of temperatures. 


The size of the fat globules will vary with the breed, 
individual cows, seasons of the year, 
stage of lactation, and the nature of the 
feed. In the winter months when the 
cows are well advanced in lactation, and 
there is little opportunity for securing 
green, succuleht feed for the milking 
herd, the fat globules become smaller and 
harder with the resulting increased diffi- 
culty in churning. This condition can be 
remedied to some extent by furnishing 
some sort of green feed, but on the 
whole the difficulty arising from smaller 
fat globules must be contended with to 
some extent and the main method of 
overcoming the difficulty is through con- 
trolling the temperatures and having the 
cream ripened to the proper degree. 


Type of Churn to Use 


N SELECTING achurn, some thought 

should be given to the type of agita- 

tion which is produced by it. It is 
most desirable to have churning done by 
concussions of the milk and not by stir- 
ring or agitating it violently with dash- 
ers or paddles. The most desirable type 
of churn is that of the barrel type in 
which pure concussions are secured by 
revolving the churn. The old dasher type 
of churn causes more of a stirring of 
the cream with accompanying violent 
agitations and is to be avoided. The fat 
globules are broken up to some extent 
and the churning cannot be done as 
quickly as through the more perfect con- 
cussions produced by the barrel type of churn. A con- 
siderable amount of gases will accumulate during the 
early part of the churning, and when the tight type of 
churn is used, it should be opened two or three times 
to allow the gas to escape. 


This is the 


The churning should be continued until the butter 
particles have attained the proper size and the butter- 
milk takes on a bluish, thin, watery condition. The size 
of the butterfat particles at the end of the churning are 
usually about that of corn kernels, but this is not a 
positive indication of complete churning. The best way 
to be positive that churning is complete is by observing 
the appearance of the buttermilk. Its condition, being 
bluish and very thin in consistency, is contrasted with 
the thicker, heavier consistency at the beginning of 
churning. 


The buttermilk should be drawn off immediately upon 
the completion of churning and as much water added 
to the butter in the churn as there was cream in the 
beginning. The wash water should be of the same tem- 
perature as the buttermilk. In such cases where the 
butter is too soft, the water added should be of a little 
lower temperature than the cream. On the other hand, 
if the butter is too hard, the wash water added should 
be of somewhat higher temperature than the cream. The 
thermometer should be used to determine these temper- 
atures. The churn should be revolved a few times be- 
fore removing the water. If milky water still escapes 
from the butter, repeat the washing operation. The pur- 
pose of the wash water is to remove the buttermilk, and 
thereby improve the keeping quality of the butter. But- 
ter which has not been washed will develop a cucdy 
flavor and lack in keeping qualities. 


Salt should be added to the butter for the purpose of 
improving its flavor as well as its keeping quality. Un- 
der average farm conditions about six-tenths of an 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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| SOUTH CAROLINA FARM | 
| NEWS | 


Gigereriostins College will have two rep- 
resentatives, Professor H. W. Barre, 
director of the Experiment Station, and 
Dr. G. H. Collings, professor of agron- 
omy, in the party of agri- 
ricultural authorities that 
will tour Europe this sum- 
mer to study European agri- 
cultural conditions and prac- 
tices under the sponsorship 
of the Agricultural and 
Scientific Bureau of the N. 
V. Potash Export My. Professor J. N. 
Harper, formerly director of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, and now a 
co-director of the Potash organization’s 
agricultural bureau, will conduct the tour 
which calls for 12 days in France, 3 days 
in Switzerland, 12 days in Germany, a 
trip to Belgium and Holland, and several 
days in England. 








II 
4-H Boys and Girls in Washington. 
—South Carolina 4-H club work was rep- 
resented at the Annual National Boys’ 
and Girls’ 4-H Club Camp in Washing- 
ton by C. D. McMillan, Spartanburg; 
Christopher Patrick, Fairfield; Elizabeth 
Sullivan, Anderson; and Nancy West, 
Spartanburg. These four outstanding 
clubsters, along with four from each of 
the other states, were given a week's 
instruction and outing at the national 
capitol. 
Ill 


New State Forester Appointed.—Dr. 
Lewis E. Staley has been appointed state 
forester for South Carolina and has es- 
tablished headquarters in the State Of- 
fice Building at Columbia with the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
ludustries. Dr. Staley will undertake, 
at once, reforestation and forest preserva- 
ticn work under direction of the State 
Forestry Commission headed by Horace 
L. Tilghman, of Marion, who says that 
cortracts have been signed with farmers 
anc timber land owners for Dr. Staley 
to direct forest fire preservation in seven 
or eight areas, totaling nearly 200,000 


acres. 
IV 

Five-acre Cotton Contest Enroll- 
ment Good.—A total of 806 contestants 
have enrolled in the Statewide 5-acre 
Cotton Contest, according to R. W. Ham- 
ilton, soil fertility specialist in charge. 
These entries are well distributed through 
the state and all have planted an improved 
variety of cotton, per cent of them 
having planted pedigreed seed. This 
means, says Mr. Hamilton, a fine source 
of pure seed of high grade quality for 
thousands of farmers next year. 


Vv 


Farm Women Name Officers.—Mrs. 
J. Whitman Smith, of Bishopville, has 
been elected president of the South Caro- 
lina Council of Farm Women, which 
held its eighth annual convention at Win- 
throp College recently. Mrs. Landrum 
Sellers, of Spartanburg, was elected first 
vice-president, Mrs. L. C. Chappel, of 
Columbia, second vice-president: and 
Mrs. V. M. Maner was re-elected treas- 
urer, 





| 2,000 SEE SOUTH CAROLINA | 
| LIVESTOCK TRAIN _i 





E AGAIN urge all our South 

Carolina readers to visit the South 
Carolina Livestock Train conducted by 
Clemson College and the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railway and now on a tour of 33 
of the 46 counties of the state. 


This train carries poultry, dairy cows, 
hogs, and sheep from Clemson College, 
typical of the various breeds: also sev- 
eral exhibits prepared by the Extension 
Service to illustrate good practical live- 
stock practices. Extension specialists and 
representatives of the railroad accompany 
the train, give demonstrations, explain 
the exhibits, deliver lectures and answer 
questions concerning the exhibits. As 
we go to press the average attendance 











reported has been more than two thousand 
a day. 

Following is the schedule of places to 
be visited from July 5 to July 17, in- 


clusive. Please note at what place nearest 
you the train will stop and the hours 
when it will be there. 

July 5,9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Ellenton 

Jaly 5, 3 to 9 P. Mewseeccecee Barnwell 
July 6,9 a. m. to 12:30 p.m... Denmark 
Jaly 6, 2215 t0:9 P.. Mie..cscecces Orangeburg 
July 7,9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Cameron 
July 7, 2 tO 9 p. Me coccccreee Elloree 

July 9, 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Harleyville 
July 9, 3:15 to 6 p. Ml. ...ccces Pinewood 
July 10, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Eastover 
July 10, 2 to 9 p. m. ...cccccee Columbia 
July 11, 9 a. m. to 12:% p. m.. Newberry 
Jaly 11, 2 tO 9 Be Me. bos svccone Clinton 

July 12, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Laurens 

July 12, 2:45 to9 p. m. .....00 Spartanburg 
July 13, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p.m... Woodruff 
July 13, 3 to 9 p. Mm. ..ccccceee Fountain Inn 
July 14, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m Gray Court 
Jaly 14, 2:35 to 9 p. Ts. «2.0% Greenville 
July 16, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Greenwood 
July 16, 2:45 to 9 p.m. ..-<... McCormick 
July 17, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Calhoun Falls 
July 17, 2:45 to 9 Dp. Mie os oseeee Anderson 


THEY KNOW A GOOD COW WHEN THEY SEE HER 


deal for the development of dairying in 


Virginia. This group also visited the 
plant- of the Pet Milk Company at 


Greeneville, which company has decided 
to erect a similar plant at Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia. 


Ill 


Virginia Advancing as a Dairy 
State.— The dairy committee of the 
Virginia Agricultural Advisory Coun- 
cil emphasized the following things for 
the development of dairying; (1) higher 
producing herds; (2) better managed and 
equipped farms; (3) better systems of 
marketing; and (4) better methods of 
handling and manufacturing. Definite 
progress has been made in each of these 
lines. There has been a steady growth 
of cow testing associations; the intro- 
duction of purebred bulls has improved 
the dairy herds; cream grading has im- 
proved the quality of manufactures; and 
the strengthening of the marketing asso- 
ciations such as the Maryland-Virginia 
Milk Producers’ Association, the Rich- 
mond Milk Producers’ Association and 
the Valley of Virginia Milk Producers 


Above are three-fourths of the dairy judging team which will represent North Carolina 


vocational agricultural 
boys were selected from 5,000 boys in 
“Young Tar Heel Farmers” at North 


schools at the National Dairy Show at Memphis this fall. 
110 high schools at the recent annual meeting of 
Carolina State College. 


These 


They are: sitting on right, 


Earl Hurley, Troy High School, Montgomery County; sitting on left, Percy Malpas, Acme- 
Delco High School, Columbus County; standing, Harry Fisler, Franklin High School, Samp- 


son County. 
of the team, is not shown in the picture. 





| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS | 





CAREFUL study of the incomes of 

farmers who keep accounts has 
been made by C. C. Taylor, agricultural 
economist of the Virginia Extension 
Division. He finds 
that 21 accounts 
from various parts 
of the state show 
that the average 
farmer earned near- 
ly $700 for his own 
time during the year. 
The best return was 
$1,608, while the 
a loss of $376. Most of 


poorest was 
these men earned between $500 and $1,000 


for the year’s work. The farmer who 
earned the largest amount was a dairy- 
man with 86 acres, but who was unus- 
ually skillful in his management. His 
yield of corn was 50 bushels per acre, 
wheat 15 bushels, and average milk pro- 
duction per cow 7,800 pounds. One of 
the reasons for the success of this man 
was the high value of home-used prod- 
ucts, including vegetables, meat, milk, 
and eggs; which amounted to $456. In 
contrast, some of the less _ successful 
farmers used less than $200 worth of 
home-grown products. 
Il 

Virginia Dairy Farmers Visit Ten- 
nessee.— More than 100 dairy farmers 
from the counties of Washington, Wythe, 
and Smyth in Southwest Virginia re- 
cently made a tour of the dairy farms of 
Greene County, Tennessee. According 
to F. A. Buchanan, dairy husbandman of 
the Virginia Extension Division, what 
was. learned on this trip will mean a great 


Andrew Garrison, Fairview High School, Buncombe County, another member 


has done much to improve marketing and 
distribution. 
IV 


Spring Limestone Sales Largest on 
Record.— Sales of ground limestone 
from the state lime grinding plant at 
Staunton were 30 per cent larger than last 
spring and were the largest spring sales 
on record according to Geo. W. Koiner, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. In order 
that Virginia farmers might secure lime 
as cheaply as possible the Legislature in 
1912 made an appropriation of $30,000 
for the establishing of a state lime grind- 
ing plant, and authority was given for 
working state convicts in it. Most Vir- 
ginia farms need lime, and Commissioner 
Koiner suggests that farmers should ex- 
periment with their own soils to deter- 
mine the value of liming for the differ- 
ent crops. 

Vv 


Virginia Farm Statistics Ready.— 
The fifth annual publication containing 
statistics of Virginia agriculture, has 
been prepared by the United States and 
State Departments of Agriculture, and is 
now ready for distribution. Copies can 
be secured from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Richmond, Va. Henry M. Tay- 
lor, agricultural statistician, is the au- 
thor of the bulletin. Several new tables 
have been included among which are live- 
stock balance sheets and monthly produc- 
tion of dairy products. The most im- 
portant features are the following: (1) 
a review of agricultural production and 
prices during 1927; (2) the acreage, 
yield, production and value of the prin- 
cipal crops; (3) crop and livestock esti- 
mates for each county; (4) livestock 
shipments; (5) monthly milk and egg 
production; (6) gross farm income; (7) 
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farm prices, land values, and farm wages; 
(8) fertilizer sales; and (9) tobacco 
statistics giving acreage, yield, produc- 
tion and price by types and monthly sales 
and prices. 


NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS | 


HOUGH prices for early Irish pota- 

toes are less than half the prices of 
last year and shipment totals still be- 
low those for the same period in 1927, 
the North Carolina 
crop is moving in 
increasing volume. 
Through June 19, 
shipments were 537 
carloads below the 
total for the same 
period in 1927. Four 
days later, through 
June 23, this sea- 
son’s shipments were 
only 115 cars below the corresponding 
date last year. Last year’s prices were 
$3.25 to $3.50 a barrel for No. 1 grade; 
June 23, 1928, quotations were only $1.40 
to $1.45 a barrel for the same grade. 
Through June 23, 1928, the season’s ship- 
ments were 5,878 cars against 5,993 cars 
for the same period last year. The total 
for the entire season last year was 7,569 


cars. 
II 

Poultry Brings $800,000.—North Car- 
olina has shipped a million more pounds 
of poultry to northern markets than 
was shipped last year, according to F. 
W. Risher, poultry expert of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who also said that 
prices have ranged from three to five 
cents more per pound this year than last. 
He estimates that poultry shippers have 
received around $800,000 for the four mil- 
lion pounds of poultry shipped to date 
this year. These figures are for co6pera- 
tive shipments. 











ill 
Study of Farm Incomes and Taxes. 
—-A report on the agricultural phase of 
a comprehensive study of the tax situa- 
tion in North Carolina made under the 
auspices of the North Carolina State 
Tax Commission is being prepared with 
the assistance of H. W. Hawthorne of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Hawthorne has directed 
the work of collecting data from more 
than 1,000 farm owners in the state, show- 
ing their incomes for the past year and 
the proportion of their income required 
to pay taxes. 
IV 


Soil Survey of Yadkin County.—A 
report on the soil survey of Yadkin 
County, North Carolina, has been pub- 
lished recently by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The report 
contains 24 pages of text and a large col- 
ored map of the soils of the county. A 
copy may be obtained free upon request 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 

Vv 


Brief Notes of Interest—The dew- 
berry crop is moving in carloads. ‘The 
quality,” says County Agent L. B. Bran- 
don, of Hoke, “is the best ever grown 
here and prices open well.” . . . The 
establishment of canneries at Washing- 
ton and Hendersonville is reported. The 
Washington cannery will employ 20 peo- 
ple. . In our June 16 issue Coun- 
ty Agent Lyles Harris was quoted as re- 
porting a goodly volume of codéperative 
sales of farm products through the Ma- 
con Farmers’ Federation. Credit for 
these activities and sales should have 
been given to the county farm demon- 


strator. We are glad to make the cor- 
rection. 
LEAN out sweet potato storage 


houses now and disinfect thoroughly 
before the new potatoes are stored. All 
parts of the house should be mopped or 
sprayed with a solution of one ounce of 
bichloride of mercury in 8 gallons of 
water, to which has been added enough 
lime to give the consistency of ordinary 
whitewash. Crates or, hampers used the 
year before should be dipped in this solu- 
tion, from which the lime may be omitted 
if the white color is objectionable. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


~A Pay Day From Threshing 


Some Things Master Farmers Consider in Doing Custom Work for Their Neighbors 


Vy HAT are the possibilities of 

ting a few extra pay days by doing 
custom threshing? It is extremely doubt 
ful whether it will pay a farmer to pur- 
chase a threshing machine primarily to 
do custom threshing. But having such a 
machine on hand for use on his own 
farm, there are conditions under which 


get: 


a farmer can make custom threshing 
profitable. 
If a farmer has a sufficient acreage 


of grain to justify the purchase of a 
thresher outfit, it is possible to make some 
money by threshing for neighbors after 
his own work is taken care of. But in 
so doing, there are several things to con- 
sider. First of all, the farmer must be 
a good manager. He must be able to 
arrange his own work, so that his custom 
threshing will not interfere unduly with 
the work on his own farm. Under pres- 
ent conditions, there is considerable com- 
petition in custom ‘threshing and _ the 
profits at best are small. In other words, 
it is quite possible to lose as much by the 
neglect of your own farm as you make 
by threshing for others. Then the farmer 
who does custom threshing must be able 
to handle labor pretty well. He must be 
a good hand in operating and repairing 
farm machinery. There must be a liking 
for machinery. In other words, the 
farmer who gets a satisfactory pay day 
by operating a threshing machine must 
be an all-’round good manager who can 
handle men and machinery efficiently and 
at the same time keep a weather eye on 
his own farming operations. 


Several of our Master Farmers are 
operating threshing machines so we have 
gone to them for their personal experi- 
ences in this work. Cal McCurdy, one of 
the most progressive farmers in Dixie, 
has been doing custom threshing for a 
number of years, and has been able to 
make his sideline very profitable. But 
Mr. McCurdy is a remarkable man. 

“Is there any money to be made in 
custom threshing?” we asked him. 


“Well, it depends. j 
at it. After charging everything possi- 
ble against my operations, I found that I 
lacked only $3.50 of paying for my outfit 
the first year. But one can’t count on 
doing that well every time.” 


I have made money 


Mr. McCurdy told of a neighbor who 
purchased a threshing machine rather 
against his advice. At the end of the 
first season, Mr. McCurdy asked him 
how he came out. “Well, I figure | 
made $300," was his reply. But he was 
only figuring operating expenses and Mc- 
Curdy says that on a $3,000 outfit such 
as he uses, you can figure $300 for inter- 


est on your money, $300 for depreciation, 
and $300 for replacements and repairs. 
So instead of a profit of $300, this farmer 
really had’ a loss of $600. 

“T run seven or eight wagons. I haven’t 
decided which is best. Eight wagons 
keep the threshing crew moving at such 
high speed that it does not give sufficient 
time to stop for adjustments and small 
repairs. On the other hand, seven wagons 
do not keep things moving quite fast 
enough.” 


Mr. McCurdy feels that a farmer must 
have his crops in good shape before he 
dares to go out and do threshing for the 
community. In his case, instead of 
threshing hindering his other farm work, 
it has helped it along. He says, “I know 
that I intend to do threshing, so I plan 
accordingly. We are always ready with 
a good-sized force*to do planting, hoeing 
and early plowing every day that the 
weather permits. As a consequence, I 
usually have my work well in hand and 
ahead of schedule, whereas if I did not 
have the threshing to handle, I might be 
more inclined to take things easy and let 
my farm work rock along. But right 
there is one thing a farmer should con- 
sider. His cropping system and general 
plan of work should be such that cus- 
tom threshing will fit into his schedule.” 


Land to be sowed to small grain should 
be plowed early. If not plowed soon af- 
ter the grain is cut, the land should at 
least be disked to hold moisture. So if 
the custom threshing means much delay 
in preparing the land for small grain, it 
may not be worth while. 


Three Cents for Oats and Six Cents 
for Wheat Gives Little Profit 


R. H. F. Wurzbach is another Mas- 
ter Farmer whose threshing experi- 
ence has covered many years. He owns 
and operates a 32-inch threshing ma- 
chine. The purchase of this threshing 
outfit grew out of a desire to protect his 


grain crop rather than for making money 
by doing custom threshing. After thresh- 
ing his own grain each year, the crops 
of a few of the neighbors are threshed 
on the “dependent” plan. The neighbors 
furnish teams and labor for handling the 
Wurzbach crop and in turn Mr. Wurz- 
bach exchariges labor with them. In this 
manner the crew is made up by those for 
whom threshing is done, thus eliminating 
the difficulties that thresher operators 
often experience in securing and main- 
taining complete crews. 

A uniform charge of 3 cents per bushel 
for oats and 6 cents per bushel for wheat 
is made. This is in payment for the 
threshing equipment and the one man 
who operates the engine and separator. 

Mr. Wurzbach says that this threshing 
fee leaves but little profit when the in- 
terest on investment, cost of operation 
and depreciation are considered. 


“When I own my own thresher, I am 
always sure that my grain will be thresh- 
ed when it is ready if the weather per- 
mits. Formerly, when we depended on 
being included in the regular run of a 
custom threshing outfit, heavy losses were 
often suffered due to weather damage to 
my grain and stubble breaking was de- 
layed when I happened to be among the 
last of those for whom threshing was 
done. Some years the threshing season 
was started at my place necessitating the 
threshing of the grain too soon after 
harvest while in alternate years, mine 
was the last crop to be reached in the 


” 


run. 


Others Give Experiences 
NTERESTING threshing experiences 
and opinions of other Master Farmers 

and Master Farmer nominees are pre- 
sented as follows :— 

T. A. English, Transylvania County, 
N. c.—I urge cooperation in threshing 
at all times and that the neighbor women 
help one another. In this way the 


drudgery is lessened and an unpleasant 
job made a pleasant one. 








Sn ce 





At the recent annual meeting of 
ganization of students of vocational 


THEY LEAD THE “YOUNG TAR HEEL FARMERS” 
“Young 
agriculture, the four fine young fellows 





Tar Heel Farmers,” the North Carolina or- 


whose faces 


appear above were elected to serve in 1928-29. Reading from left to right, they are: Glenn 


Holcombe, vice-president, Columbus 


County; 


Wade Turner, president, Harnett County; 


Howard Steed, secretary, Vance County; Hubert Morris, treasurer, Columbus County. 


W. L. Dent, Ashe County, N. C.— 
I want grain to be good and ripe. And [ 
prefer stacking to hauling from field to 
thresher, because there is then less dan- 
ger of heating after threshing. 


C. W. Teague, Macon County, N. C. 
—As soon as wheat is cut, we set up six 
bundles and cap with the seventh, mak- 
ing small shocks that will dry out 
quickly. In two or three days we have 
wheat stored in barn loft where it is 
allowed to remain until thoroughly dry. 
As a rule, we then pick a rainy day, when 
too bad to be out, to thresh. We use 
a small thresher with force feed cutte: 
set under tail of machines which cuts the 
straw and blows it into the straw mow at 
the same operation. It requires about 
six hands (mostly boys) to operate this 
outfit. Other than this plan, I would favor 
the thresherman to furnish the crew. 
The threshing is a serious problem with 
the farmer in this section. He is too 
much needed at home to spend tiine in 
swapping work to get help. 


J. E. Corriher, Jr.. Rowan County, 
N. C.—By not owning a thresher I lost 
about 150 bushels of small grain last 
year, so I have bought a machine to do 
my own and my neighbors’ threshing, too. 


M. R. Rudisill, Burke County, N. C. 
—I set my binder to tie large bundles 
I can handle large bundles almost as 
fast as small ones. I put 10 bundles to 
the shock, set up eight and cap with two, 
and always turn the flat or knotside of 
the bundle in and break my caps with 
the flat or knot side down. I can use 
this system and do it just as fast as any 
other way and it makes a much nicer, 
better, and safer shock. Tie butts of 
the caps and throw them well onto the 
shock, jabbing them into the heads of 
the outside standing bundles. On level 
land I turn the heads of the top cap to 
the South, but on hillsides I put my firse 
cap on the lower side of the shock. | 
have no interest in any threshing outfit 
We have some good threshermen in our 
neighborhood who thresh the wheat for 
the 20th bushel and bale the straw for 
7 cents. 


W. B. Harris, Iredell County, N. C. 
—Where there is from 500 to 1,000 acres, 
and if not so much, join with two or three 
neighbors and own an outfit. It is im- 
possible to get your grain threshed just 
when it should be by depending on a pub- 
lic thresher. I find I can thresh my grain 
from the shock in less time than it takes 
to put in barn or stack, and bale the 
straw right from the machine. Besides 
it is more convenient to handle for bed- 
ding. It is very important to never 
thresh when there is any moisture from 
dew or rain. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another article in 
our series ‘52 Pay Days for Southern 
Farmers.”’ The next is to be “How Al- 
falfa Hay for Home Use and Market Adds 
an Extra Pay Day for Farmers,” by 
T. B. Parker. 


Kill The Beetle or Do Without Beans 


“TF UTTERBEANS, and 
cowpeas will soon be a thing of the 
past,” said a gloomy farmer the other 
day. “The bean beetles from Mexico 
have about ruined them all early in June. 
Last year they did not start until late 
August but nearly cleaned me up then.” 
“Why don't you dust with calcium ar- 
senate?’ we asked. 
“Well, I 
thinking 


snapbeans, 


don't know. Z have been 
about it but I haven’t a dusting 
machine and haven't bought any calcium 
arsenate either. Do you reckon poison- 
ing them will help?” 


We are wondering if this is the atti- 
tude of many farmers and if they will 
stand idly by and let this new insect de- 
feat and even conquer them. 


The right thing for all of us to do is 
to fight the bean beetle whenever and 
wherever it appears—fight alf of them 
all the time. 


If only one farmer here 


and there carries through the bean beetle 


fight as it should be carried through, 
then the untreated areas will keep up 
the supply of young beetles, with the 


unwelcome result that infestation and re- 


infestation will be universal. 
Garden or snapbeans, butterbeans, 
cowpeas and beggarweed furnish the 


most choice food for the bean beetle and 
sometimes soybeans are attacked. We 
must watch closely and poison thoroughly 
when eggs are beginning to be numerous 
on the underside of the leaves, repeat- 
ing the application every seven to ten 
days. A good dust gun or spray pump 
is necessary to make effective applica- 
tions. 


2? 


In Extension Folder No. 22, Mr. C. 
H. Brannon, extension entomologist of 
the North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture, gives the following measures for 


Mexican bean beetle control :— 





How to Mix and Use Beetle 
Poisons 


EAN plants are very tender and are 
easily injured by poisons that are 
strong. Extreme care, therefore, 

must be exercised in securing the proper 

poison for use and in weighing the ex- 
act amounts of the poison required. 


too 


Poisons must be applied to the under- 
side of the leaves, as that is where the 
beetle feeds. 

MAGNESIUM ARSENATE SPRAY 


Large quantities :— 
Magnesium arsenate............ 1 pound 
RCD renee 
Small quantities :— 
Magnesium arsenate............. 1 ounce 
MONON Goy ods cWiasseeksd ss cass aciaed 3 gallons 


MAGNESIUM ARSENATE DUST 
Magnesium arsenate 1 pound 
Hydrated lime.............. 3 to 5 pounds 

(For larger or smaller quantities change the 
amount in proportion of above.) 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


Calcium arsenate can be used with good re- 
sults if properly mixed with lime. Calcium 
arsenate is the cheapest poison available and 
is effective and safe if properly mixed. 

1. Calcium Arsenate Dust 
Calcium arsenate 1 pound 
ane ee 7 pounds 
(For larger or smaller quantities change the 
amount in proportion of above.) 





2. Calcium Arsenate Spray 
Large quantities :— 


Calcium arsenate.........+00 4% pound 

PrwGrated Uime: cicccccccesees 1% pounds 

ESOS PPPOE ICT TO SS gallons 
Small quantities :— 

Calcium arsenate............ 3% ounce 

Headrated Mee. ......s.osccces 1% ounce 

EN ry ree 3. gallons 


SAVE THIS TABLE 
Number Tablespoons in One Ounce 


Material Weight Tablespoon. 
uls 
Magnesium arsenate., 1 ounce 5 level 
Calcium arsenate..... 1 ounce 5% level 
Calcium arsenate..... M% ounce 4 level 
Niele ak oe 1 ounce 5 level 
OS EREOE IIIS OEE 1% ounces 7 level 
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DON'T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Better to be safe than sorry 4 7 
when halitosis is involved. oe 











H geese 


It is inexcusable ...... can be 








instantly remedied. 


O matter how charming you may be 

or how fond of you your friends are, 

you cannot expect them to put up with 

halitosis (unpleasant breath) forever. They 
may be nice to you—but it is an effort. 

Don’t fool yourself that you never have 
halitosis—as do so many self-assured people 
who constantly offend this way. 

Read the facts in the panel below and 
you will see that your chance of escape Is 
slight. Nor should you count on being able 
to detect this ailment in yourself. Halitosis 
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makes 
You unpopular 





Every morning. Every night. And between 
times when necessary, especially before 
meeting others. 

Keep a bottle handy in home and office 
for this purpose. 

Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being 
antiseptic, it strikes at its commonest cause 
—fermentation in the oral cavity. Then, 
being a powerful deodorant, it destroys 
the odors themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s 
powerful deodorant properties, make this 
test: Rub a slice of onion 





doesn’t announce itself. 








You are seldom aware you on your hand. Then apply 
have it. ’ READ THE FACTS Listerine clear. Immediate- 

Recognizing these Y5 had halitosis ly every trace of onion odor 
truths, nice people end ih cliched chit that thik cmsee is gone. Even the strong 
any chance of offending third woman, many of them from | odor of fish yields to it. 


by systematically rinsing 
the mouth with Listerine. 








the wealthy classes, is halitoxic. 
Who should know better than they? 





St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 








LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE 
NEW LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you shave and keeps it cool after- 
ward. An outstanding shaving cream in every respect. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Summer in the Tobacco Field 


Problems of Handling the Crop and Controlling Pests 
By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


N TOPPING .tobacco the aim is to 

improve the quality of the leaves pro- 
duced and to aid the different plants in 
maturing at the same time. 

No regular rule can 
be given for top- 
ping. Experience is 
the only teacher. If 
the plant is topped 
too high, the leaves 
will be small and 
thin, thereby lack- 
ing body. On the 
other hand, if topped 
too low, the tobacco 
is coarse and sappy 
and likely tocure to a dark color. In 
either case; the quality is low and the 
tobacco does not command a good price. 





E. C. WESTEROOK 


I. Topping Tobacco 

TTHIS year there has been an excess of 

rain during the early part of the grow- 
ing season. There have been some wash- 
ing rains and some of the fertilizer has 
leached, so the growth may not be as 
great as could be expected with normal 
conditions. Therefore, it is possible that 
some tobacco will be topped too high, in 
which case the leaves will be small and 
not properly filled out. 

If the weather conditions have been 
such as to cause doubt as to the proper 
height to top, it is usually better to top 
somewhat higher than is thought best 
rather than to top too low. If tobacco is 
topped too high, it can be re-topped, but 
if topped too low, there is nothing that 
can be done to take up the excessive 
growth except to turn out a sucker in 
the top of the plant, and this is not al- 
ways satisfactory. 

Topping tobacco is one of the most im- 
portant operations that is performed on 
the crop. It requires a large amount of 
good judgment. A good plan to follow 
is to begin topping when a few plants 
have bloomed. One will then have a bet- 
ter idea of how many leaves each plant 
will mature well. As a rule, tobacco 
should not be allowed to bloom. Some 
plants mature more leaves than others. 
On ordinary land, with ordinary fertiliza- 
tion, from 14 to 18 leaves may be left. 


On richer or more highly fertilized land 
more leaves should be left to mature. Af- 
ter topping has commenced, it should be 
continued until all the plants are topped. 
Small, yellow and late plants should be 
topped lower than the early and more 
vigorous ones. 


II. Suckering; Fighting Budworms 


S SOON as topping,is begun suck- 
ers will form in the axils of the 
leaves. These suckers must not be al- 
lowed to develop for they will take both 
life and body from the leaves. Suckers 
should not be allowed to grow over three 
inches long. They should be removed 
once each week, as long as they appear. 
A mixture of one pound of arsenate 
of lead and 35 pounds of cornmeal has 
proved to be a very efficient combina- 
tion against budworms. This mixture 
may be applied as often as necessary to 
control budworms. It is also strong 
enough to kill some of the young horn- 
worms that might be present. The poi- 
son may be put in the bud with the 
fingers or sifted through a baking powder 
can with nail holes in the bottom. When 
the plants become large, it is usually nec- 
essary to open the bud with one hand 
and at the same time drop a small por- 
tion of the poison mixture into the bud 
with the other hand. 


Calcium arsenate has been used by 
some farmers instead of arsenate of lead 
with apparently good results. However, 
there is always danger of burning the 
tobacco with calcium arsenate. Paris- 
green is also used to control the bud- 
worm but there are objections to its use 
on account of frequent serious burning 
of the leaves. 


If it is not possible to procure arsenate 
of lead, Paris green may be used. 
A mixture of one pound of Paris green 
to 150 pounds of cornmeal has given very 
satisfactory results. It should be mixed 
thoroughly and applied at the rate of 12 
to 14 pounds per acre in the same manner 
as arsenate of lead. 


Ill. Fighting Hornworms 


OBACCO hornworms are sometimes 

a serious pest. When labor was’ 
cheap and plentiful, hand worming was a 
fairly satisfactory means of control, but 
with the scarcity, cost and inefficiency of 
hand labor, this method is unreliable and 
growers will get much better results by 
using insecticides. Until recently Paris 
green has been the principal poison used, 
although there have always been objec- 











GETTING RID OF THE SUCKERS 


tions to its use, as it frequently seriously 
burns the tobacco. 

Arsenate of lead has been found to be 
the most satisfactory poison for the horn- 
worm. It can be used effectively and 
safely during rainy weather and does not 
burn the tobacco nor wash off as easily 
as Paris green. 


1. It may be used without diluting with 
other materials, or it may be mixed with 
equal bulk of finely sifted wood ashes or 
air-slaked lime. This will insure an even 


distribution of the poison. The mixture 
should be applied with a powerful dust 
gun and a thorough and even application 
made. Dust applications should be made 
early in the morning or late in the after- 
noon when the air is still, An unéven 
application made in a strong breeze will 
leave enough live worms to damage the 
tobacco seriously. If no dust gun is 
available the poison may be dusted 
through a thin muslin bag, but this is us- 
ually unsatisfactory. 


2. Arsenate of lead may also be used as 


a liquid spray. If applied as a spray, use 
three to four pounds of powdered arse- 
nate of lead in 100 gallons of water. If 
the paste form of arsenate of lead is 
used, mix seven pounds of the paste in 
100 gallons of water. 


3. First application should be made when 
the worms become too numerous to be 
kept off easily by the hand-picking, which 
is usually done when hoeing, suckering, 
or topping. The time for repeating the 
application can be determined by the 
number of eggs and young worms ap- 
pearing upon the tobacco. Worms should 
be killed during the first week after 
hatching, for during the second and third 
weeks they are much harder to kill, and 
they will eat many times as much tobacco 
as during the first week. Only arsenate 
of lead that is guaranteed to contain af 
least 30 per cent of arsenic oxide (As2 


O5) should be used. 


4. If arsenate of lead cannot be ob- 
tained it is more satisfactory to use 
Paris green than to depend on hand- 
picking. One or two pounds per acre is 
used. Mix the Paris green with twice its 
weight of air-slaked lime and apply with 
a dust gun. If Paris green is used in the 
form of a liquid spray, use one pound of 
Paris green to 160 gallons of water. 
Paris green is likely to injure tobacco 
by causing dead burned spots on the 
leaves where the powder is collected by 
the dews or washed down by the rains. 


5. It is not advisable to use calcium 
arsenate. If used at all, it should be used 
only in the dust form. Experiments have 
shown that this poison sometimes burns 
tobacco badly. 


Gardeners, Clip This and Save It 


Be Ready to Fight Any Ordinary Disease or Pest When It Shows Itself 


EARLY every gardener every year 

has trouble from insects or dis- 
eases, and often by the time he gets in- 
formation about what to do, a world of 
damage has _ been 
already done. Fore- 
warned is fore- 
armed, 

Most earnestly do 
we urge every 
reader to clip out 
and file away the 
following article, in 
which weare incor- 
porating most of a 
recent article by 
John S. Gardner of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural College, with additional sugges- 
tions of our own, 


I. Garden Troubles Which Bor- 
deaux and Arsenate Will Solve 


tated gardener equipped with a good 
spraying outfit and using the Bor- 
deaux-arsenate spray will control miore 
garden pests than is possible with any 
other remedy. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Most plant diseases are germ diseases, 
and these germs are spread by air or 
dew or rain, and they cause infection 


By L. A. 


through contact. This being so, the way 
to stop them is to encase the plant in 
armor through which the germs cannot 
pierce. 3ordeaux is such an armor. 
Since the growing of a plant produces 
cracks in this armor, subsequent applica- 
tions to cover these cracks are needed. 
And this explains the repeated sprayings 
recommended. Let’s keep these facts in 
mind :— 

1. Bordeaux mixture is a combination of 
copper sulphate (bluestone) and lime. The 
copper is what does the work. Loosely 
speaking, the plant is copper-plated and her- 
metically sealed when properly sprayed with 
Bordeaux. 


2. Bordeaux may be home-mixed or it may 
be prepared from the ready-mixed form on 
sale by any druggist or seedsman. The di- 
rections for use are on the package. 


3. Those who intend to spray large acreages 
may want to mix their own. The formula 
for 4-4-50 Bordeaux (the most commonly used) 
is:— 

4 pounds of bluestone; 
4 pounds of fresh stone lime (or 6 pounds 
hydrated lime); 


50 gallons of water. 


4. To make this Bordeaux mixture at home, 
dissolve the bluestone in a few gallons of 
water, hanging it in a sack just touching 
the top of the water. Slake the lime in an- 
other vessel of water. Put into a 50-gallon 


NIVEN 


barrel about 40 gallons of water and add the 
slaked lime, or the 6 pounds of hydrate, stir- 
ring all the while. Then add the bluestone 
water, keeping on stirring. Then fill the 
barrel with water. 

5. The average Southern farmer with a 
small garden will probably prefer to buy 
his Bordeaux mixture ready-mixed. If he 
does not, he can mix an ordinary barrel about 
half full by using:~ 


1 pound bluestone; 


1 pound fresh stone lime (or 1% pounds hy- 
drated lime); 

12% gallons water. 
Or double the above 
about a barrelful 
needed. 


6. If arsenate is to be added, 14 pounds to 
50 gallons of water, or 34 pound to 25 gallons 
of water should be put in a separate con- 
tainer with enough water to make a paste, 
and this stirred into the barrel before it is 
finally filled. For smaller quantities, stir 
1 tablespoon into a gallon of Bordeaux. 


7. The following is the list of troubles Bor- 
deaux-arsenate will combat:— 


(a) Flea beetles and blight and potato beetles 
on potatoes. 


quantities will 
ready for 


give 
use whenever 


(b) Flea beetles and blight on tomatoes and 
eggplant. 


(c) Any chewing insect. 

8. Straight Bordeaux mixture alone will stop 
these garden troubles:— 

(a) Leaf-spot on salsify, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, and melons, 


(b) Blight on beans and celery. 

9. Bordeaux must be put on with a sprayer 
to assure good covering. For the small gar 
den an ordinary knapsack sprayer is all right. 
The plants must look blue after the spray- 
ing to insure a good job. And the spray must 
be repeated every 10 days in rapid growing 
weather; two weeks in normal weather. Three 
sprayings at least are suggested, though five 
are better. 


II. What to Do for Mexican Bean 
Beetles 


HIS Bordeaux-arsenate mixture just 

described, while it is more nearly a 
“oarden cure-all’ than anything else, is not 
effective against Mexican bean beetle, 
scale, aphids, harlequin bug, squash stem 
borer, mosaic, wilt, etc. For control of 
Mexican bean beetles the following rem- 
edy is Offered. Rules for controlling other 
pests will appear from time to time in 
our paper. 


1. For Mexican bean beetles it is necessiry 
to either spray or dust thoroughly the under 
surfaces of the bean leaves, using calcium 
arsenate as a dust in the proportion of ! 
pound of thé poison to 7 pounds of hydrated 
lime. Or as a spray, use 34 pound of calcium 
arsenate and 1% pounds of hydrated lime to 
50 gallons of water. 

2. Start fight on bean beetle when first one 
is seen. This is a fast worker and a delay 
of a day or two may spell disaster for the 
beans. 
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for Economical Transportation 















































HE tremendous popularity of 

the Bigger and Better Chevro- 
let in the rural districts of America 
is partly due to its exceptional size 
—the biggest automobile ever of- 
fered at such low prices! 


Here is not only ample room for 
driver and passengers—but plenty 
of room for baskets, for pails, for 
merchandise—and the dozens of 
other things that a farmer must 
carry in his automobile. 


And combined with this extra 
size is a ruggedness of construc- 























‘The Worlds 


BIGGEST 


Automobile at 
such low prices 


tion that assures day-after-day de- 
pendability under every condi- 
tion of usage. The Fisher bodies 
are built of selected hardwood and 
steel— the strongest and most 
durable combination of mate- 
rials known to the body builders’ 
craft. And the entire chassis is 
designed with an extra margin 
of strength and safety in every 
unit that fits the car for the rough- 


The . f. 0. b. Fline, 
COACH Michigan 





est usage. Its stamina and depend- 
ability have been proved by 
millions of miles of testing on the 
roads of the General Motors Prov- 
ing Ground. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today 
and make your own inspection of 
this sensational automobile value. 


It will take you less than thirty 
minutes to learn why farmers 
everywhere are turning to Chev- 
rolet daily in constantly increas- 
ing numbers. 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial 
Landau, $715; The Light Delivery Truck, (Chassis Only) $375; The Utility Truck, (Chassis Only) $495. Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 




















_ You can’t 
—» beat it, 


P.A. AND a pipe . . . what a combination _as a clear title. Mild and mellow and long- 
in restraint of gloom that is! Why, Prince burning, right to the bottom of the bowl. 
Albert starts broadcasting its happiness- Mild, yet with a rich, deeply satisfying body. 
program the instant you fling back the hinged Beat it? Why, you can’t even “tie” it. 
lid on the tidy red tin, What an aroma! Prince Albert has led them all in sales for 
Fresh. Inviting. A fragrant hint of a glori- years and years. There’s only one reason for 
ous taste to come. that, so far as I can make out. P.A. is giving 

Then you put a load into the muzzle of | more pipe-joy to the cubic inch, and the 
your pipe and light up. Now you’re getting smokers of America have found it out. Go 


it. Cool as a reminder of a mortgage. Sweet get some P. A. and prove it. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
Here you are, Men—TWO 
full ounces of grand 

smokings, 


—the national joy smoke! 





1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C, 









July 7, 1928 


SEE, TRY 
and TRADE 


























DE LAVAL 


Golden Series Separator 


EE the new De Laval 50th Anniversary 
Golden Series Separator. It is not only 
the most beautiful separator but the 

best separator, in every respect, that has 
ever been made. It has many improve- 
ments and refinements which must prove 
a source of satisfaction to every owner. 


Then go a step further and try one of 
these new De Lavals side-by-side with 
any other machine. Not one person ina 
hundred who does that fails to choose the 
De Laval, for it skims cleaner, is easier 
to turn and operate, and is easier to as- 
semble, handle and wash than any other. 


The new De Laval can be bought on 
such easy terms that it will pay for itself 
while you are using it. Trade allowance 
made on old separators of any age or 
make as partial payment. See your De 
Laval dealer or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 











New Improved Royal 
Self Heating Iron—at New 
Low Price. 






Self Heating Iron 
Do away with the hot stove on weaing day. Improved 
Self Heating Royal lights with match, heats in 3 minutes, 
stays at any heat you wish. New low. price includes won- 
derful Snpegrenants. Now self cleaning, burns any grade 
Balance ll 17 inches ironing surface; cool handle, nice 

alance. Faster. Backed by 27 years’ reputation, over 

1,000,000 users, written arantee. Ask your hardware 
dealer or sent postpaid. (Texas and West, $4.98) Enclose 
$1 with order. Balance C. O. D. 


ROYAL SELF HEATING IRON COMPANY 
112 Wayne Street Big Prairie, Ohio 












AGENTS WANTED FOR R Monet Cc 
NITOR 


pole ME NEW MONITOR Self-heat- 
Iron ends 





i ‘ enerstion. 
Lights LS with a match. 
asoline. Will 


177 Fay St. - 


Make? $80 aWeek 


with New Educational Invention 
Proctor earned $538 cash bonus in 1 
month. Freitag $500 in 30 days. McKean 
$20 profit in % day. You ean do as well. 
Just help me introduce Playbox. Huge de- 
mand. Selling outfit FREE. Write today 
for new Profit- ne oo 


J. L. Reet Sec’ 
mn THE PARENTS” "ASSOCIATION 
ept. 1797 Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

















e a STERLING ges 30 day trial. 
razor y 
NR 4 TTIMORE, MD. 


We will send a Reinforced 
If satisfactory, costs $2.50. 
Strop FREE. STERLING <— 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





Ten Commandments for Farmers 
HOU shalt love and respect the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 

that it may preserve thy life and feed thy 

children and thy children’s children unto 
many generations. 
Land is a sacred 
thing. We live off 
the top six inches 
of the soil. No peo- 
ple shall be sav- 
ed economically who 
lay waste their land. 

Preserve it from 

erosion, enrich it to 

bring forth abund- 
antly, and conserve 
its productiveness as becomes a good and 
faithful “tenant of the Almighty.” 

IT, Thou shalt not take the 
thy calling in vain. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


name of 


A farmer said to me, “I am nothing 
but a farmer.” I told him that he was 


doing the basic work of the world, and | 


had glory equal to any man living. None 
will look up to us if we look down upon 
ourselves. 

ITI. Thou shalt believe in thy vocation 
as the great, free, out-door employment 
of the world. 

The city man with his white collar of- 
ten wears an invisible iron collar under 
it. It is human to believe that the grass 
is greener in the other man’s field, but it 
is not so. 

IV. Thou shalt look up occasionally 
from the soil and fill thy soul with the 
beauty of the world. 

No other class of men can look at 
morning and evening skies aflame with 
glory, and be attended by a bird chorus 
all the summer days. 

V. Thou shalt not allow any 
stock to board off thee. 

The most expensive animal to buy or 
keep is the scrub, for he will eat his own 
head off, and keep you poor. Over one- 
half of America’s cows do not pay their 
way. 

VI. Thou shalt be a real neighbor. 

High-geared social, nothings are con- 


scrub 


suming the days and nights of city peo- | 


ple. They live like Cliff Dwellers, each 
in his little room, and know not the solid 
joy of having a real rural neighbor. 
VIT. Thou shalt 
fellow farmers. 


cobperate with thy 


Other groups of men organize for their 
own protection; and until the farmers do 
so, they will often find themselves gnaw- 
ing at a bone, while the other groups eat 
the steak. 

VIII. Thou shalt 
division fences. 


think beyond thy 


Community efforts in government; 
community culture in education; and 
community inspiration through church 


and worship, shall claim a part of thy 
time and money. 

IX. Thou shalt give more thought to 
thy children than to any other crop 
grown upon the farm. 

Pedigreed children are of greater value 
than fast horses or blue ribbon cattle. 
The boys and girls taught to “work at 
useful tasks are already half saved. 

X. Thou shalt keep thy soul in tune 
with the Spirit that brings life and beauty 
to thy fields and the harvest at harvest 
time. 

The first great commandment and the 
second that is like unto it constitute the 
shortest and most perfect code by which 
to order a useful and happy life. Remem- 
ber that God’s greatest handiwork is a 
man “in tune with the Infinite.” 


Ce) 


PRODUCING forest creates wealth 
a from which taxes and other money 
contribute toward the support of churches, 
schools, and roads. 
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BOSS OVE 


Home Baking 
Has Not Lost Its Charm 


The popularity of old-fashioned, 
to grow with passing years. 
casserole combinations, pastries, 
other delicious foods 

pared by this method. 


Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
i any good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stove 


Scientific ventilation and even circulation of heat permit 
the baking of different foods at the same time and give 
quick, thorough and uniform results. 
Asbestos lining saves 
glass-door oven. 
polished blue steel. 
seamed to provide tightest fitting connections. 
than three million sold by hardware, furniture and 
Insist upon getting the genuine, 
stamped with the name BOSS OVEN 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY Me af 


and burning are prevented, 


fuel. The BOSS is the original, 


Made of “‘Mecca Lustre” 


department stores. 


55 Years of Service 


oven cookery continues. 
Roast meats, baked desserts, 
breads, cakes and many 
are economically and quickly pre- 


BOSS OVENS have for many years been the choice of 
women who find joy and satisfaction in preparing an 
evenly browned cake, a tasty roast and the infinite num- 
ber of other foods that give variety to the home table. 





.Overbrowning 





Double 
More 


Cincinnati, Ohio / 








Use the G 
BOSS OVEN ee 


ona 
BOSS OIL-AIR 
STOVE 




































































you don’t need to know anything 
about tailoring—simply follow our 
directions—we make it easy. 


YOUR SUIT FREE 


Our new plan enables you to get one 
of our fine made-to-order suits, in any 
you want, without one 
lew, w etyle conven- 
Sample font. carrying case 
OuTrry outfit, lerge all- 
wool samples—ali Ree mesnaneny to start 
at omee—furnished a Fi Write at once, 


Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. Uz23, Chicago 





re Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you'll take 
care of my business in your local- 
ity. No experience needed. Full 
or spare time. You don’t invest 
one cent, just be my local partner. 
Make $15. 00 a day easy. Ride in a 
Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 

tracts, things people eat. I fur- 
nish everything including w orld’ s finest super 
sales outfit containing 32 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Sig, perma- 
nent repeat business. Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 
bond, With person I select as my partner, I go 50-590. 
Get my amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire 

Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 

Dept. 232-GG, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Copyright 1928 by The Health-O Quality Products Co.) 

















Don’t Let Mosquitoes Bite—Kill Them 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on oe 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect boo 

dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel cae 4 
pricesnamed. McCORMICK & CO.., Baltimore, Md. 


INSECT POWDER 


CEDAR ODO 





BEE BRAND 


Powder Liquid 
10c 8 25c¢ 50c 8 75c 
50c & $1.00 $1.25 
30c (Spray Gun) 35c 
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ITHE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
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ONDAY, July 9.—It is well to re- 
member these four points when 
making clothes for children :— 

1. Make them loose and comfortable. 

2. Select materials 
which may be easily 
laundered. 

3. Use simple de- 
sign and _ construc- 
tion. 

4. Children like a 
great variety of col- 
ors. 
iis Tuesday, July 10. 
MRS. W. N. HUTT —In walking along 

the _ sidewalk, the 
young man walks next to the street even 
if he is with two girls. 

Wednesday, July 11,— ‘Fancy poultry 
breeders have placed first emphasis on 
exhibition qualities and second on pro- 
duction, while breeders for production 
have reversed the order,” said James E. 
Rice, head of the poultry department at 
Cornell University. ‘ 

Thursday, July 12—The woman who 
wears glasses should generally wear a 
hat with a brim. 

Friday, July 13——Maybe this is Friday 
the 13th, but I think you will find your 
roast a delightful success if you try bast- 
ing it with the juice left from spiced 
peaches or pears. 

Saturday, July 14.— Why not make 
some ice cream, lemonade or something 
good this afternoon and take the children 
out in a shady, cool place and have a 
little party. Join in the games with them. 

Sunday, July 15.— 

When you have truly thanked God for every 
blessing sent, 


But little time will then remain for murmur 
and lament. 


[ THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 


Keeping the Hands Youthful 
AST Friday afternoon about four- 
thirty Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Green 
were sitting out on the Jones’ screened 
porch drinking tea and getting more con- 
fidential every minute. 








“Yes, we think Mrs. Burns is going 
to be a good neighbor,” declared Mrs. 
Jones. “We like her husband, too.” 


“Mrs. Gray told me Mrs. Burns had a 
party and you were there,” observed 
Mrs. Green. “Did you have a good 
time?” 

“Well, yes,” returned Mrs. Jones. “I 
did and I didn’t.” Then after a pause she 
laughed and confessed, “Queer, isn’t it 
how one will let a small thing ruin her 
pleasure? I enjoyed myself until they 
got to playing those games where they 
laid their hands on the table and put 
thumbs up and passed buttons and such. 
The sight of my red hands and ill-kept 
nails just made me feel worse than if 
my pet hen had died.” 

Then they both laughed until they had 
to set down their tea cups. 

“That sounds mighty tragie,”’ com- 
mented Mrs. Green. “Mrs. Smith tells 
me she keeps her hands looking well by 
wearing old gloves in the garden and then 
rubbing her hands with the inside of the 
lemon peels after the juice has been 
squeezed out.” 

“That is good,” agreed Mrs. Jones. “I 
have kept a little bag of oatmeal near 
the washbowl and when I have had to 
wash my hands I have just dipped it in 
the water and handled the bag a minute 
or two.” 


“One says to use glycerine and rose- 


water and the next one says to use olive 
oil and so it goes. Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Green, “here comes the home demon- 
stration agent. Let’s ask her. Miss Lynn, 
Miss Lynn,” she called. ‘“You’re just in 
time to tell us how to have beautiful 
hands.” 

“Give me a rocking chair and a cup 
of tea, too, and I'll think up what I 
know,” she laughed. 

Then, being seated, she continued, 
“There’s just nothing like tea to refresh 
a tired body is there. Now, let’s see. 
3eautiful hands you say? I can’t tell 
you how to make them beautiful but I 
can help you make them look well 
groomca as well as useful.” 

“What do you think of including that 


CHERRY JUICE AND CRUSHED ICE 
IS REFRESHING AND HEALTHFUL ON 
A HOT AFTERNOON 





in our club program?” asked Mrs. Jones. 
“We have been at a loss for a subject.” 
“Good,” declared Miss Lynn. 
“Good,” echoed Mrs. Green. 
woman in the club will be interested in 
that.” 


“Every 


“T can’t be at the next meeting,” said 
Miss Lynn, “but I'll tell you how to do 
it if you will conduct the demonstration.” 


“I'll make mistakes I suppose, but I'll 
do my best,” Mrs. Jones declared like a 
soldier. 

“Between now and the meeting I'll ask 
the women I see to get a small manicure 
outfit at the drug store if they have not 
one already; also to take a small bowl, 
a nail brush and a towel to the meeting. 
When they get seated put a little warm 
suds in each bowl and then proceed as 
follows :— 

“1. Have each soak the 
minutes. 


fingers 5 


“2. Rinse well in clear water. 
“3. Dry carefully. 


“4. Wrap a bit of clean absorbent cot- 
ton around the end of the orangewood 
stick, dip it in olive oil or cold cream 
and gently push back the cuticle from 
the bases of the nails.” 

“What do you think of using one of 
the commercial preparations to help re- 
move the dead skin around the nails?” 
interrupted Mrs. Jones. 

“Well, some people advise against it 
but I use it whenever my nails look quite 
bad,” Miss Lynn answered. “It does help 
and is all right if one rinses it well off 
and then puts on the olive oil or cold 
cream. 

“5. File, do not cut, the nails from side 
to center. Use the coarse side of the 
emery boards in the set and then smooth 


ee 
mr 
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the edges with a few long strokes of the 
steel file.” 

“Please excuse me, Miss Lynn, but 
shall we make them rounded or point- 
ed?” 

“Since nails are meant to protect the 
fingers and we are sensible women let’s 
have them oval or very slightly pointed 
if desired. 

“6. Next apply the bleaching lotion 
in the box under and around the nails 
with a little absorbent cotton twisted 
around the orangewood stick.” 

“What is that bleaching lotion, Miss 
Lynn?” 

“IT do not know; but a less effective 
substitute for it can be made of 2 tea- 
spoons peroxide, 1 tablespoon rose water, 
and 4 drops of benzoin. 

“7. Rinse and wipe nails again from 
the center out. 


“8. Touch with a speck of carmine. 
“9. Apply a nail polish. 


“10. Buff the nails briskly. -If any- 


es 
one has no buffer have her use the palm 
of the other hand for one. 


“Then,” concluded Miss Lynn as she set 
down her cup and rose to depart, “when 
they ask you how to keep them that way 
tell them to soak the nails 10 minutes a 
week in oil as hot as can be borne. Let 
it stay on an hour before wiping it off 
thoroughly; also, to use the manicure set 
once a week, to wear gloves when gar- 
dening, and to put soap under the nails 
before doing any especially dirty work’ 


| HOT WEATHER SUGGESTIONS | 


sic hot days are upon us. What pre- 
cautions are necessary at this season? 
In the first place, try to become absorbed 
in something so interesting that the tem- 
perature will be forgotten. Don’t talk 
about the weather. 


Reduce the expenditure of energy to a 
minimum. When the thermometer is 
around the 90’s is not the time for over- 
exertion. No matter how alluring the 
game or whatever the attraction may be, 
the body is already taxed to the utmost 
to get rid of its excess heat. 

Choose the right kind of food. Hot 
weather is no time for a high protein 
diet, one with an excess of meats and 
fish. Fried foods or those rich in fats 
should be also avoided as they place a 
greater tax on the digestive organs. Gra- 
ham crackers and milk or prepared ce- 
reals and milk are ideal for hot weather 
lunches. Salads, fruits and vegetables 
may be safely and plentifully used. 








An overabundance of food, unwise at 
any time, should be strictly avoided in 
hot weather. Fortunately nature reduces 
the appetite at such a time, so this is 
not difficult to do. At the other extreme, 
however, those whose appetite is natur- 
ally poor should make an effort to eat 
sufficient food to keep up their strength. 

Don’t drink too much ice water but 
plenty of good, cool water is necessary, 
as the body is losing water rapidly 
through evaporation and this must be 
replaced. 

Lead a moderately well balanced life 
during the hot weather and get all the 
rest you can. O. O. HAMMONDS, 

Oklahoma Commissioner of Public 
Health. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 








RICE of each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 
gl ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, the miss, 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and the 
short woman should wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 


| CHERRY RIPE | 


“A cherry year, a merry year; 
A plum year, a dumb year.” 
—Scotch Proverb. 

F YOU want to stand the hot weather 

well this summer, fruit, rich, ripe, 
clean, and in abundance will help you to 
do it. The reason for this is that “that 
tired feeling” is usually the result of an 
acid condition of the blood. 

Meat and most of our cereal and bread 
grains are acid in their reaction while 
fruit and vegetables are alkaline. An 
alkali reserve is necessary for the blood 
to keep up its ability to carry carbon 
dioxide to the lungs for the elimination of 
its poisons. This makes a real reason 








why the constant use of fruits and vege- 
tables tends to keep a balance between 
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acid and base or alkali in the fluids of 
the body. 

Fruits contain more alkali than most 
vegetables but have less calcium or bone 
and teeth building lime, therefore, neither 
is a complete substitute for the other. 
We need both. Tomato juice in a meas- 
ure takes the place, for a while, of fresh, 
clean orange juice for babies. 

Most fruits are rich in vitamine C 
which is not widely distributed. Next 
to oranges, lemons and grapefruit in vita- 
mine C come tomatoes, apples, plums and 
cherries. Vitamine C prevents scurvy, 
two of the chief characteristics of which 
are listlessness and irritability. 

The cherry season is short so while it 
lasts it is a good plan to treat the family 
to fresh cherries as often as possible. 
The tart red cherries make excellent pies 
and puddings. There are several little 
“tricks of the trade” in making any pie 
from juicy. fruits, in order to keep the 


undercrust from being soggy and the 
juice from running out. The Bureau of 
Home Economics explains what they 
are :— 


Cherry Pie.—Two cups tart pitted cherries, 
% to 1 cup sugar, according to taste, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 to 2 tablespoons flour. Wash 
and pit the cherries. Place them in a sauce- 
pan and bring to the boiling point and then 
simmer for 5 minutes. Drain the fruit and 
to each cup of cooled juice mix 2 tzblespoons 
of flour. Cook until thickened. Add the su- 
gar and the cherries and mix well. 

Line a deep pie tin with pastry and bake un- 
til the crust is a golden brown. Pour in the 
hot fruit mixture, moisten the rim of the 
cooked crust and place the uncooked crust 
over the fruit. Turn the dough over the 
cooked crust tightly so the juice will not 
escape during the cooking. If desired strips 
of dough can be used in place of the top 
crust. Cook the pie at a low temperature 
so the juice will not boil over. 


Pickled Cherries.—Spiced cherries, presery- 


ed with vinegar, make a good relish. Wash 
and pit large, sour, red cherries. To the de- 
sired amount of cherries add 4% of their 


weight or measure of 
sugar over the fruit in 
stand overnight. 


sugar. Sprinkle the 
layers and let them 
In the morning stir until 
the sugar is dissolved and then press the 
juice well from the cherries. Tie a small 
quantity of whole spices in a loose cheese- 
cloth bag, drop this into the juice and boil 
it down until it is % of the original quantity. 
While the syrup is hot pour it over the 


drained cherries and add 2 tablespoons of 
well-flavored vinegar to each pint. Seal and 
let stand about 2 weeks to become well 
blended before using. 

Cherry Salad.—Arrange in a salad bowl the 
white hearts of lettuce, and place on them 
large ripe cherries previously pitted and 
stuffed with chopped nuts. Pour over them 
the following dressing: Beat thoroughly the 
yolks of 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon of sugar, 1 shake 


salt. Add 4 tablespoons melted butter and 
6 tablespoons lemon juice. Cook until it 
thickens, then remove from the stove and 


add the well-beaten whites of 2 eggs. When 
cold add 1 teaspoon of whipped cream. 


Cherry Tapioca.—Soak 1 teaspoon of tapioca | 
morn- | 
ing add 1 pint of water and cook until clear. | 


overnight in sufficient water. In the 


Sweeten to taste and stir through 2 cups of 
ripe cherries. Pour into dish and chill on 
ice until wanted. Serve with whipped cream 
and sugar, or clierry sauce. 





BUTTERED ONIONS ON TOAST: 


YARIETY in vegetables seems to be 
more universally desired than is the 





case with any other group of foods. We 
can eat an orange every morning and 
bread with every meal, potatoes almost 
every day and the reappearing meat roast 
as long as it lasts, if only the vegetables 
are varied and combined in different 
ways. One of the joys of the warm 
months is that they bring to most of us 
a few more changes in the vegetable 
part of our menu. Even our winter 
friend, the onion, arrives in such a dif- 
ferent dress that we welcome it as prac- 
tically another vegetable in the spring- 
time, 
knew in the winter. 
from the Bureau of Home Economics 
for serving spring onions in 
and appetizing way :— 

Allow six or seven finger sized onions 
for each serving. 


After trimming the green tops from 
the onions, cook them until tender in 
lightly salted boiling water, in an un- 
covered vessel. This will take only about 
20 minutes for fresh, young. onions. 
When ‘they have cooked tender, drain, 
add more salt if needed and season with 
melted butter. In the meantime toast 
slices of bread. Arrange the onions as 
you would asparagus on the toast and 
serve at once. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








3174—Dignified Lines.—The pattern comes 


in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of #-inch material 
with 1% yards of 5-inch lace. This 
dress is particularly good for the 
mature figure for it gives a long 
line. It may be made up in any 
Pretty print material, especially 
Printed dimity or voile, and instead 
of using lace use a pretty pattern 
of embroidery for the trimming down 
the front of the waist. 

429—Dashing Tennis Frock.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 40-inch con- 











material 


and 5% 
This dress is just the thing 
to wear with an ensemble coat or 


trasting 
binding. 


yards of 


jacket made of the same material 
as the dress or of the contrasting 
material which trims the dress. 


3319—Skirt Fullness Placed Low.—The pat- 
term comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 5 yards of binding. 
Just the type dress for the young 
lady who wants something cool and 
summery, especially so if made of 
figured silk or voile, and trimmed 
with a binding to match the figure 
in the material. 








from the large round onion we. 
Here’s a suggestion | 
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This year 


you can get 50% more 


jam or jelly from your fruit 





Y the old-fash- 

ioned method of 
jam and jelly making, 
you used to boil away 
half your fruit juice 
before you could make 
it jell! 

The modern. Certo 
way makes it possible 
to get a perfect “jell” 
every time — with 
only one or two min- 
utes’ boiling! 


cause: 


boiled away. 


failures. 





In order to get a 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, and Cook- 
ing Editor of Woman’s Home 
Companion, says of Certo: 

“*I strongly advise all house- 
wives to make all their jams 
and jellies with Certo be- 


It’s easier—Takes only one 
minute’s boiling. 
Tastes better—No flavor 


Better color—Not darkened 
by long boiling. 

No worry— Never fails to set. 

It’s economical — Fifty per 
cent more from given amount 
of fruit and no waste from 


convenient use. This 
is Certo. With Certo 
any kind of fruit— 
even those you have 
never before been able 
to use for jelly—will 
now jell perfectly 
every time. 


And with only one 
minute’s boiling! This 
short boiling saves 
the fruit juice which 
used to boil away, so 
that with Certo you 








perfect jam or jelly 

texture you must have correct propor- 
tions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar, and 
that natural jellifying substance which 
Nature herself makes and stores in 
fruits in varying amounts. The com- 
mon deficiency of this jellifying sub- 


| stance has been responsible for most 


of the jam and jelly making failures in 
the past. Some fruits are comparative- 
ly rich in it; others contain very little. 
Very few fruits have enough of it to 
jellify all the juice they contain and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural jelli- 
fying substance from fruit, refined, 
concentrated, and bottled it for your 


(stamps or coin). 





FREE: —Nearly 100 recipes for 
jams, jellies and marmalades, and book- 
let beautifully illustrated in color show- 
ing new and interesting ways to-serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you 
want trial half-bottle of Certo send 10¢ 


get half again more 
jam or jelly from your fruit. It also 
saves all the natural color and delicious 
flavor of the fruit. One of the worst 
things about the old-fashioned long 
boiling method is that it darkens the 
color of the fruit while much of its 
delightful fresh flavor drifts away in 
steam. 

So that you may know exactly how much 
jellifying substance various fruits require, 
we have worked out in our testing kitchens 
accurate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of 
Certo.Get Certo from 











your grocer today. 




























Certo Corporation, 272 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 
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Our Direct Factory to Home selling plan | 
actually saves you from $150 to $200. We | 


deliver to your home anywhere in the 
United States any piano or player piano 
that you select from our catalog. 


Fill out the coupon below. It will bring | 


you full details of our liberal selling plan. 
_Est. 1859. _ Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000._ _ 


Schmolier & Mueller Piano Company 
Dept 636 Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 


; 100 to 
cf 200 
Acres 


(2 PER HOUR! 


Name 
Address 



























AT COST OF 1-2c TO 2c PER ACRE 


The most amazing machine ever designed for 

insect control. Smashes all former costs and time 

performanee in dusting orchard or field crops. 
For Cotton, Tobacco, Cane, Etc. 


The Shunk Insecticide Duster provides the low: | 


est cost, most effective means of dusting cotton 
for control of boll weevil, hoppers, etc. Equally 
effective for all field and orchard crops, such as 
apples, peaches, pecans, vineyards, potatoes, sug- 
ar cane, forage, etc. Uses any insecticide dust. A 
powerful fan driven by a 14 H.P. Continental 
motor distributes a cloud of dust over a swath 
one-eighth to one-quarter mile wide at each trip 
Write for Catalog P-11. Sent Free. 


SHUNK MFG. CO., Bucyrus, Ohio 
Established 1854 


SHUNK 


INSECTICIDE DUSTER 


S80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


. TR Simply wonderful! The limit 
Sea: of value giving! Just think! 
AGENUINE DAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


$4 A MONTH 
fn case you decide 
to buy. Magnificent 
Ey Instroments in quartered oak 
7 or mahogany piano finish 
cases equip} withth 
worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than hal 
the standard prices—and $10 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
Just a postal with yor 
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Better act quickly. 
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WITTE Engines 


50 New Features. Years ahead of old style 
un on Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 


engines. R 

tillate or Gas. MORE Power—LESS Cost. 

Easy to Start—Easy to Use. 2to 30 H-P. 

Lowest Prices. Easiest Terms. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

235B Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

235B Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ur name 
and ad 8. Only a limited | 
number of machines shippe’ | 
extra-liberal er. 


DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO 
Dept. 34X 166, KOKOMO, IND. | 





NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 

If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 
little. 
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The Progressive Farm 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
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~ LL TELL ONE | 


By UNCLE P. F. 





‘Mother Kingbird Knew Each Child 


HE kingbirds had left their nest in 

the old pear tree but they didn’t go 
far. There were too many good places 
right at home for that. Yes, sir, they 
| believe in patronizing home industries. 


The telegraph wires on our side of the 
road and an old half-dead peach tree on 
the other were their special favorites. 
All day long the young would sit and 
pour forth their plaintive call while one 
of the old birds watched and the other 
hurried over the fields for grasshoppers 
and bugs to feed the hungry stomachs. 


One day we were out after boll wee- 
vils and found the family occupied in 
their daily routine. One young fellow 
was perched on a limb of the dead peach 
tree while the other three with the father 
(or was it the mother?) were up on the 
highest telegraph wires. The father was 
| in the middle with one young one on his 
! right and two near together on his left. 
| The one in the peach tree received his 
meal first—and must have been the fav- 
orite because he received another mor- 
sel, twice as much as any of his broth- 
ers and sisters received. 








My brother stopped and began to watch 
| attentively. Soon I did the same. Ina 
| few minutes the mother bird was back 
with something for the one on the right. 
Then away she went in that tireless and 
unceasing search for insects. I shifted 
my position slightly but enough to cause 
one of the young to take fright. He 
flew close to his brother or sister, which- 
ever it was, and together they waited but 
| not in silence, for their food. We waited 
and watched. 

It was not long before the mother came 
flying back in her interesting but peculiar 
bee-martin way. The one of the pair that 
was on the right got the bug but his mate 
considered it his too. In the struggle 
they took fright and all scattered, the one 
unfed and the watchman to the top of a 

| the plum tree some distance across the 
| road and the others to new positions on 
| the wire. 





| “We'll see if she will know which one 
| to feed,” said my brother. We waited 
and here she came back to the wires, but 
no—she changed her flight and made 
straight for the plum—to the one yet 
unfed. 


Then they all took flight, leaving us to 
exclaim and wonder at the wisdom of a 
kingbird. 


Now You Tell Another.—Summer time 
is picnic, rally, and camping time and 
that’s what our next contest is to be 
about. For the most interesting letter 
sent us by July 15 on “The Most Enjoy- 
able Picnic, Rally, Camp, Etc., I ever At- 
tended” there will be a prize of $2; and 
Honorable Mention to all others considered 
| worthy. Tell the other boys and girls 
| what made the affair so enjoyable. Write 
your letters in pen and ink or typewriter 
and mail them to Uncle P. F., The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





| | 
| ‘NORTH CAROLINA’S 1928 4-H! 
|| CAMP CALENDAR | 


i 3% 





“GYOME of the dates given below are 

tentative and may be changed. Dates 
for other camps will be given later. Only 
club members who have their work and 
records up to date will be permitted to 
attend 4-H camps.” So says State Club 
Leader L. R. Harrill. Now keep that 
project moving and here’s wishing you a 
great time at club camp. 


JULY 


Alamance County, Club Tour, 
in July. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


First week 





Macon County, Club Rally, July 4. 

Vance County, Club Camp, July 1. 
Franklin County, July. 

Columbus County, Lake Waccamaw, July 


9-12. 


Cumberland County, White Lake, July 17-20. 

Pasquotank County, Camp Leach, July 17-20. 

Guilford County-Rockingham County, July 
16-21. 

Durham County, second week in July. 

Person County, July 18-25. 

Davidson County, Reynolds-Lybrook Farm, 
July 17-20. 

Forsyth County, Yadkin River, July 10. 

Rutherford County, Chimney Rock, July 16. 

Buncombe County, July 30. 

State Short Course, State College Station, 
July #-August 4. 


AUGUST 


Gaston County, August 1-2. 

Caldwell County, Edgemont, first week in 
August. 

Robeson County, Lake Waccamaw, August 
7-10. 

Lincoln County, White Lake, August 13. 

Richmond County, White Lake, second week 
in August. 

Duplin County, White Lake, second week in 
August. 

Iredell County, 16th or later. 

Polk County, Swannanoa Test Farm, August 
14-16. 

Henderson County, August 12. 

Wayne County, second week in August. 

Pender County, White Lake, August 14-17. 

Halifax County, August. 

Jackson Connty, Cherokee Reservation, third 
week in August. 

Jones County, Neuse Forest, last week in 
August. 

Craven County, Neuse Forest, August 30. 

Bladen County, White Lake, last week in 
August. 

Edgecombe County, 
28 to September 4. 


Camp Leach, August 





| JULY CLUB PROGRAM 





A Swimming and Forestry Meeting 
AKE an outing of the July 4-H 
club meeting —a meeting in the 

woods. It is the recreation month of the 
year. Many club camps will be held in 
July, but the average camp is only one 
week or less in length. Records show, 
too, that less than one-third of the num- 
ber of boys and girls engaged in club 
work get to attend camp. It will there- 
fore be interesting to everyone to make 
this change from the usual plan of 
meeting. 

Select a place near a good swimming 
hole that can be reached by car. Bring 
a picnic dinner and arrive at the meeting 
place by 10:30 am. If the swimming 
hole is shaded or if shade is near, the 
hour before dinner will be an ideal time 
for swimming. 

Invite two of the best swimmers avail- 
able to attend the picnic and let them 
give instructions in swimming. If uni- 
versity students are at home on vacation 
or if older boy and girl scouts are avail- 
able, they are usually good swimmers. 
Older club members can often give in- 
structions in swimming. Every club 
member who cannot already swim should 
be taught to swim. A majority of farm 
bovs and an increasing number of girls 
swim and dive, but they do it from their 
natural strength and ability without the 
necessary training in the more graceful 
strokes and plunges. In addition to teach- 
ing new swimmers, it should be a time for 
others to learn the best methods in swim- 
ming and diving. 

By 12:30 everyone will be miserably 
hungry and ready to enjoy the dinner. 

After a rest period the regular club 
meeting may be held, officers presiding 
and progress reports’ given by every 
member present. Then an hour should 
be devoted to forestry study. In the 
same way swimming instructors are ob- 
tained, the club should invite the best 
available leader for the forestry class. 
Federal, state and extension foresters, 
their assistants, county agents and agri- 
cultural teachers may be used when 
available. 


In the forestry class special attention 
should be given to the identification oi 
trees. The average person knows an 
oak, elm, or maple without knowing 
how to distinguish the several kinds of 
oaks, elms, or maples. 

The sugar maple for instance has 
rounded openings or divisions between 
the lobes of the leaf, while the red maple 
has sharp angular openings. The sugar 
maple grows on higher places, but. the 
red maple prefers low moist soil, often 
growing along ravine banks. By learning 
such characteristics, the club member will 
soon be able to give correct names of 
trees and know more of their value for 
manufacturing or for shade. 

Do all oaks look alike? See how many 
different kinds of oaks can be found on 
the picnic grounds. 

The yellow poplar or tulip is interest- 
ing. Let each club member fold a leaf, 
creasing it along the midrib. Note that 
the two halves of a leaf are almost ex- 
actly alike. Then note the different 
shaped halves of a mulberry leaf. Mul- 
berry leaves appearing on the same tree 
are quite different in shape. Hunt until 
a mitten-shaped mulberry leaf is found. 

A book on Common Forest Trees has 
been prepared by state and federal for- 
esters and may be obtained in each 
Southern state on request to the state 
forester, agricultural extension service, 
or commissioner of agriculture. It is 
especially adapted to the Southern States 
and is valuable in identifying trees and 
finding out their value. 

Note.—The above program was prepar- 


ed by G. L. Herrington, state club leader 
for Tennessee. 


| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 








A Simple Table 





What you will need to make it:— 


4 pieces 1”x10"x6’ 0”...... Top 
4 pieces 4”x 4”x2’6”...... Legs 
3 pieces 1”x614"x6’ 0”..... Side and end pieces 
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“Mamma an’ Grandma both bought 
boxes of salve an’ I only got to sell 
ninety-eight more an’ I get a bicycle.” 

“I almost forgot my good deed for 
today, but I remembered Mamma had 
stomach trouble an’ couldn’t eat much 
an’ spent my nickel to get her some ail- 
day. suckers.” 
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It Looks Like a Short Crop Now 


The Cotton Crop is Late and There is Need for Dusting to Control Weevils 





ONLY POISON OR A MIRACLE 
CAN SAVE COTTON CROP | 


l { 
HE unusual weather conditions, and 
the consequent lateness of all cotton, 

have brought more or less confusion re- 

garding the boll weevil. 

In the first place, those bolls that make 
the early crop or first picking are fully 
two weeks later than usual. Boll wee- 
vil specialists unanimously insist that it 
is the earliest part of the cotton crop 
that we have to fight hardest for and that 
is easiest to save. This year, however, 
the earliest part of the crop has devel- 
oped late and at the time that the second 
earliest part is usually developing. As 
the matter now stands, the boll weevil is 
threatening both the first and the second 
part of the crop, with a majority of. cot- 
ton growers indifferent about its presence 
and only a fraction of them prepared to 
defend their cotton crop (and their fami- 
lies) against this prolific and destructive 
ravager. 

On a trip that carried us through a 
dozen southwestern South Carolina coun- 
ties the middle week of June, we found 
cotton decidedly backward and stalks poor 
—stalks small and weak, with scarred 
leaves, and only a few squares in evi- 
dence. 

Simultaneously with our trip through 
Calhoun, Orangeburg, and other coun- 
ties, Clemson College reported that actual 
counts show an average of 118 boll wee- 
vils per acre in Calhoun County (near 
St. Matthews) and 58 in Orangeburg 
County (near Orangeburg). Near Sum- 
merville, Florence and Darlington 150, 
86, and 98 weevils per acre had been 
found. This is heavy infestation. 





All of the above counts were made 
hefore the middle of June. This is an 
unusual infestation for so early in’ the 
season. If pre-square poisoning has not 
been well done and if punctured squares 
have not been promptly destroyed, then 
only a continued hard fight against the 
weevil or a miracle can produce a good 
crop of cotton this year. The lower half 
of South Carolina has passed the 1928 
skirmish line in the weevil war. Blos- 
soms are numerous in the region wherever 
the boll weevil has been checked and 
dusting done by approved rules. 

But infestation does not take place with 
any degree of uniformity as regards time 
or area. Parts of a field may have all 
squares destroyed while other parts of the 
same field may have been untouched by 
the weevil. The next brood of weevils 
will threaten the entire crop. 


Immediate preparation for standard 
dusting must be made. This consists of 
three main items, and here is what we 
urge :— 

1. Provide an approved dusting machine— 
approved by county agent and extension en- 
tomologist. 

2. Provide calcium arsenate dust in quan- 
tity sufficient for making five applications 
if necessary for the acreage in cotton. 

3. Study the latest extension bulletins of 
your state and follow these suggestions. 
Copies may be had of your county agent or 
from your college of agriculture. 


__ COTTON CROP VERY LATE | 


ROM the Dallas office of The Pro- 
“gressive Farmer we get the following 
information regarding the Texas cotton 
crop :— 


“Since the first of June, beneficial 
rains have fallen over most of the state, 
and growing conditions have shown a 
great improvement. Cotton in the Cap- 
Tock counties was planted about a 
Month earlier this year than last, but in 
Spite of this fact, the crop in the state 
aS a whole is about two weeks later than 
last year. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting a stand due to a cold 











soil, hard rains, hail, lice, cutworms, etc. 
Much of the best planting seed was put 
in the ground at the first planting and lost, 
and very inferior seed has been used to 
obtain a stand in a large number of cases, 
By the end of May about four-fifths of 
tle cotton had been planted, but only 
two-thirds of it had come up to a stand. 
All districts except the north, northeast, 
and west were lagging behind the amount 
that was up to a stand at this time in 
1927. Only a fourth of the crop had 
been chopped out compared with a third 
chopped out a year ago. Fertilizer sales 
show an increase of 76 per cent over 
those of the season before.” 

From Mr. B. L. Moss of Mississippi, 
a Progressive Farmer contributor and 
one of the best cotton farmers in the 
South, we have received the following 
report :—- 


“T can truthfully say that I have never 
seen a cotton crop as far behind in point 
of time as this one is. This situation is al- 
most unprecedented, and is due to almost 
unprecedented weather conditions. April 
was one of the coldest, wettest months on 
record, about double the normal rainfall. 
The heavy rains and cold weather made 
the matter of getting stands of cotton a 
very difficult one, and an immense acre- 
age had to be planted over, and consid- 
erable was planted the third time. May 
was not so rainy, but averaged cold, and 
much young cotton died.” 

Mr. Moss reports cotton blooming two 
to three weeks late in Mississippi and 
adds :— 

“From the information I have, I feel 
safe in saying that the cotton crop from 
East Texas eastward is in a bad way. 
East Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and the Carolinas have all 
experienced a cold, wet spring, and condi- 
tions over this area average poor. The 
worst area is found in South Louisiana, 
South Mississippi, South Alabama, and 
South Georgia, but the northern por- 
tions of these states also have very poor 
crops.” 
| | 


MOSS EXPECTS SHORT CROP | 
AND GOOD PRICES 


CANNOT see a large cotton crop for 

the Belt as a whole. In fact, even 
with favorable weather conditions from 
now on, only a moderate crop is possi- 
ble, as I see it, say not over 14 million 
bales. Farmers generally set out to in- 
crease the acreage this year; but from 
East Texas eastward I doubt if there 
will be any net increase over last year of 
the acreage picked. Bad weather kept 














some land from being planted, stands on 
other areas were so poor that they were 
planted to corn, and more than the usual 
acreage will probably be abandoned. If 


the present bad weather conditions con- 
tinue into July, a very short crop is just 
about as certain as anything can well be. 
We are in a _ presidential election 
year, but the country knows _ that 
whichever candidate wins in November, 
business has nothing to fear from the 
outcome. Practically all lines of busi- 
ness are good in America, and the for- 
eign situation is good and probably im- 
proving. About 15 to 15% million bales 
of American cotton will be consumed in 
the year ending August 1, 1928; and so 
if the surplus is not to be reduced, a crop 
of this size must be grown this year. In 
my opinion, it is practically a certainty 
that such a crop will not be grown. 
Last fall, with a heavy carry-over from 
the big crop of 1926, cotton averaged 
close to 20 cents to the grower. On this 
basis, with a much smaller carry-over, 
a crop this year as large as last year’s 
ought to bring round 22 cents to the 
grower; a crop of 12 or 13 million bales 
should bring us 25 cents; and anything 
materially under 12 million bales should 
bring upward toward 30 cents a pound. 
B: L; MOSS. 


RULES FOR DUSTING THE | 
BOLL WEEVIL | 


HE boll weevil should be watched 

pretty carefully this year. The early 
infestation is rather heavy in many sec- 
tions. 








Just at this time there are only two 
methods of control that may be used ef- 
fectively: (1) frequent, shallow cultiva- 
tion, and (2) dusting with calcium ar- 
senate. If the plant is agitated by fre- 
quent cultivation, many weevil-infested 
squares and small bolls are knocked off 
into the dry dust, where the weevil per- 
ishes. 

For those who expect to dust the wee- 
vil this summer, we are giving the fol- 
lowing dozen points on weevil poisoning 
as given by B. R. Coad, a foremost au- 
thority on the subject :— 

1. To dust cotton is an expensive operation 
costing 75 cents to $l per acre for each ap- 
plication made, and should be done only when 
weevils are numerous enough to cause seri- 
ous damage to the crop. To grow cotton 
profitably, good farming is necessary. If 
you can make a good crop it will pay to 
poison the weevils to protect it from dam- 
age. Poison alone will not make cotton and 
should not be depended upon to do so. 

2. If you expect to dust your cotton when 
weevils appear, the first need is to have 
poison and machinery on hand before it will 
be actually needed. For every acre of cotton 
which you intend to dust for boll weevils 
you should purchase about 20 pounds of cal- 
cium arsenate and store it carefully where 





L. C. Young, Montgomer 


THESE STANCHIONS OPEN AND CLOSE TOGETHER 
County, Ala., Master Farmer, grew weary of opening the 


stanchions for each individual cow, so he rigged up this arrangement whereby 15 of them 
may be opened or closed at one time by one movement of the lever at the top. 


it will not come in contact with moisture or 
acids of any kind. From four to five appli- 
cations at the rate of about five pounds per 
acre may be required to provide full pro- 
tection from weevil damage. 

3. Weevils attack cotton squares as soon 
as the squares become large enough for them 
to lay eggs in them, but the damage they 
can do to the crop will depend upon how 
many may be in the field. This can only 
be determined by very carefully counting 
the squares found to be punctured by female 
weevils from time to time. 


4. When 10 per cent of the squares are 
found to be punctured, dusting should be 
started, otherwise the weevils may increase 
so rapidly, with favorable weather, as to 
be very difficult to control by later dusting, 
and any delay in starting dusting may make 
extra applications necessary, which would in- 
crease the cost of the season’s operations. 

5. A second application of dust should be 
made four days after the first one. 


6. A third application of dust should be 
made four days after the second one. By 
that time the weevils should be sufficiently 
under control to stop dusting for a while. 


7. The crop should be examined carefully 
about once a week after this first series of 
dustings has been completed and if weevils 
become numerous early enough to puncture 
the young bolls one or two more dustings 
should be given the crop. With cotton at a 
fair price, enough lint cotton will usually 
be saved from the weevils by one or two 
late dustings to more than cover the cost 
of the late applications. 


8. Whenever a heavy rain occurs within 24 
hours after any application of dust the ap- 
plication should be repeated as soon as pos- 
sible. 

9. Warm showery weather is the most favor- 
able for weevil multiplication and damage 
and is the time when you should be most 
watchful and ready to make the hardest 
fight. Dusting done between showers will 
be found to be the most effective in killing 
weevils. If neglected, the weevils under such 
weather conditions, will be able to do their 
greatest damage to the crop. 

10. Do your dusting when the air is calm 
and the dust as it leaves the machine will 
settle upon the cotton plants and not be 
blown away by the wind. A calm atmosphere 
at the time of dusting is more important 
than the presence of moisture on the plants. 


11. Always leave an occasional portion of 
a cut untreated for comparing with the ad- 
joining dusted portion. This will show how 
much you have increased your yield by dust- 
ing. 

12. Before beginning to dust, write the Delta 
Laboratory, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Tallulah, La., for a copy of Ferm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1329, “The Boll Weevil 
Problem.” It will give you valuable help in 
your boll weevil work. You should not be 
without it. 





| FARM FOOLISHNESS 


By GEE McGEE 





The House Fly 


HEN it comes to rapid social ad- 

vancement, the common house fly has 
everything else and everybody else skint 
a block. He first sees the light of day 
in a livery stable on Tuesday, and by 
Wednesday night, he may be roosting on 
the butter in a 10-thousand-dollar dining 
room. 

The house fly feels just as much at 
home sitting on a 6-day-old carcass as 
he does perched on the icing of a birth- 
day cake. He likes to divide his after- 
noons with the garbage can and the cow 
stall and the baby and the dog and the 
hog pen. He treats ’em all alike. 

When it comes to toting germs, the 
house fly is far ahead of all other trans- 
portation companies. He can easily take 
care of the five thousand typhoid germs 
on the heel of his left hind leg while 
the other five legs are loaded with a full 
dose of flu germs and measles germs 
and itch germs and any other germs that 
might like to take a ride. 

So far as anybody has ever been able 
to determine, a fly is absolutely useless 
except for spider food, and who in the 
thunder cares whether a spider gets any 
food or not? Therefore, my advice to 
you and yours is— 

Swat him today so’s he won’t be a 


grand-daddy tomorrow. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A True Story of False Teeth 


What the Absence of Four Front Fangs Has Meant to Around-the-world Traveler Francis Flood 
By: JIM WILSON 








WHERE YOUR COCOA COMES FROM 
A native cocoa worker and Jim are standing 
under one of the trees. 


HIS Africa is a funny country. So 

are some of the people that live here. 
They file big V-shaped notches in their 
upper front teeth. So are some of the 
people that come here to write about the 
funny people that live here and _ file 
notches! in: their front teeth, Take my old 
pard, Francis, f’rinstance. 

What! He’s never told you about his 
trick feed grinders? Well, listen then, 
and I'll give you the low-down. He’s 
been so busy thinking up smart cracks 
to throw at me in this series that he’s 
gotten behind with his articles—we do 
our writing on the run, you know—so 
I’ve got to keep the yarn going for a 
couple of issues while he gets caught up. 

Four years ago, September, 1924, 
Francis’ natural cussedness all settled in 
his upper jaw. The dentist to whom he 
applied for succor, being a man of ac- 
tion and a believer jn the Scriptural pre- 
cept, “If thy tooth offend thee, pluck 
it out,” r’ared up pronto on his stout 
hind legs with a pair of tongs in one 
hand and a crowbar in the other, and 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, plucked out not one, but all 
four of Francis’ upper front fangs— 
the two that are used to spit through and 
the ones that keep it from leaking around 
the edges. 


That didn’t help his looks any more 
than it did his disposition, unfortunately. 
Where those four front fangs had been, 
there was nothing but a yawning chasm 
of emptiness, bordered on either side by 
a massive canine tusk jutting out into 
the gloom just like the Pillars of Her- 
cules guarding the entrance to Hell. 


He bore a profound physiognomical 
resemblance to the naughty old witch 
of the fairy stories, or, when he hadn't 
shaved for two or three days—as he 
often didn’t—to a fierce old he-walrus 
ramping misogynously about the land, 
seeking for victims. 


EOPLE never had to look twice at 

Francis to discover “What is miss- 
ing in this picture?”—but they always 
did. 

This state of things, besides being no 
particular aid to beauty, had also its 
gastronomic and articulatory disadvan- 
tages. One naturally doesn’t admire to 
live on broth and beer forever, or sound 
like a punctured tire or steam escaping 
‘from a radiator, when he tries to talk. 
It’s awfully humiliating to have your 
policeman friend stroll up while you're 
talking to somebody on the busiest corner 
in town and place you under arrest for 


operating a popcorn wagon without a 
license. 

Just imagine trying front-toothlessly 
to get the idea across to a stranger that 
your name is Francis Flood, and your 
address 1335 F street. If you think it’s 
easy, just play that mouthful over on 
your’ own steam calliope with half the 
ivories missing and the keyboard all gum- 
med up. 

This sort of thing is discouraging to 
a young chap who’s trying to get a start 
in life. It’s jolly hard to keep a stiff up- 
per lip when you've nothing to back it 
up. In the words of that quaint old 
hymn, 

It’s easy enough to be pleasant 

When life flows along like a song, 

But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 

When his four front teeth are gone. 

The real problem, though, is to keep 
other folks from laughing out loud, and 
that’s still harder. 

But one can't go 
on toothlessly mumb- 
ling soup and gruel 
indefinitely, so one 
day Francis up and 
bought him a= sort 
of dental spare tire 
— four porcelain 
feed grinders — the 
dentist claimed they 
were brand new— 
mounted on a com- 
plicated hard rubber 
bracket, shaped like 
the roof of the 
mouth, with clamp- 
ing gadgets to hook 
onto the two pro- 
truding tusks, quick 
detachable with 
clincher rims. 

The worst trouble 
about this outfit was 


that sometimes it 
was too quick de- 
tachable. The rims 


didn’t always clinch. 
Francis soon discov- 
ered that it takes a 
highly skilled performer to operate a rig 
like this without making an exhibition of 
himself, especially if he strikes a bit of 
heavy going in molasses taffy, bride’s 
biscuits, or similar quasi-indestructibles. 
There’s many a slip ‘twixt soup and the 
nuts; even the most adept of dental acro- 
bats—of whom Francis was most cer- 
tainly not which—is bound to have an 
occasional falling-out with his teeth, and 
it always happens just at the wrong time. 


Arabian or eastern 


The normal man doesn’t feel conspicu- 
ous picking his teeth in public—unfor- 
tunately—but it is a bit embarrassing to 
have to reach down and pick them out of 
the collar of the young lady who’s sit- 
ting in front of you at a football game 
just after the home team’s scored the 
winning touchdown. (And you never 
can tell by her looks just how far you 
dare to reach either, even in these en- 
lightened times.) 


It isn’t soothing, either to your own 
nerves or to those of your dinner part- 
ner, to have your masticating machin- 
ery suddenly take leave of its moorings, 
go clattering joyously down your hard- 
boiled shirt front, and plunge headlong, 
and loudly, into the rubicund depths of 
a bowl of tomato soup. 

Nor does it add to the impressiveness 
of an after-dinner speech to punctuate 
it by orating half a mouthful of molars 
into your empty coffee cup when there 
should have been a period or a dramatic 
pause. If properly timed, of course, this 
sort of maneuver could be made effec- 
tive in leading the applause, but more 





A HOUSA MAN 


He hails from northern Nigeria, where 
the Negro is gradually merging into the 


often one succeeds only in misleading it. 


Awful pictures to dwell upon, aren’t 
they? And yet those mischievous mo- 
lars were always up to something of 
just that sort. You never knew what 
they were going to do next. They had 
a greater and more devilish variety of 
tricks and stunts for disconcerting their 
owner and convulsing his friends and 
throwing solemn conclave into confusion 
than any teeth I ever knew—and they 
used to lie awake nights on the dresser 
thinking up new ones. 


The hapless dentist was at his wits’ 
end to keep them in their place. They 
wouldn’t stay there. At last, after try- 
ing everything except running a bolt up 
through the roof of the patient’s mouth, 
he devised a sort of blowout patch that 
seemed to help matters some. It had a 
series of suckers like flies use that walk 
upside down on ceilings, and fastened to 
that part of the 
plate next the roof 
of the mouth. I[ 
think he made it 
from a sample sec- 
tion of a vacuum cup 
bicycle tire. 


This was _ quite 
effective under nor- 
mal conditions. But 
it wouldn’t stand a 
very hard sneeze, and 
sometimes it would 
let go with a loud 
voice like a free air 
station or pulling a 
cork from a cham- 
pagne bottle when 
Francis attempted to 
bite into a hard ap- 
ple or trim his toe- 
nails with his teeth. 
Then, too, it lost its 
vigor with age, and 
would sometimes 
collapse without 
warning right in the 
middle of a long sen- 
tence, leaving! its 
owner to run in on 
the rim as best he could. 


x 


—Photo by H. D. Wyllie. 


type. 


N THE whole, though, it was pretty 

successful, and imparted a new and 
novel sense of security which caused 
Francis’ spirits to perk up amazingly. 
He began to realize the social possibili- 
ties of his new piece of property, now 
that it could be kept under control, and 
devoted large quantities of time and 
thought to the rehearsing and polishing 
up of his repertoire of sleight-of-teeth. 


In a short while he developed quite a 
pleasing program. He was a very cheer- 
ful person to have at parties, and took 
great delight in putting his molars 
through their manual of arms whenever 
he was asked—and lots of times when 
he wasn’t asked. 

He grew to be much in demand for 
social gatherings and amateur minstrel 
shows, and such, and used sometimes to 
make the rounds of three or four de- 
bauches in the course of an evening, en- 
tertaining and instructing all beholders. 
He was even more of a drawing card 
than the local mandolin club, and didn’t 
require nearly so many plates of ice 
cream and cake to keep him primed. 

However, success always begets jeal- 
ousy, and the man who reaches the top 
in any line is bound to be made the sub- 
ject of considerable disparaging comment. 
Certain vinegar-minded parties who had 
previously held the center of the social 
stage with “The Shooting of Sam Mc- 
Grew,” or guessing how many cards 
are there in this pile, began passing out 


acidulous remarks about Francis’ per- 
formance not being in the best of taste. 


HEY intimated to possess a profound 

conception of culture and propriety 
and a refined and sensitive nature, but, 
as a matter of fact, they were mad be- 
cause they had spent months preparing 
their own aenemic bids for public favor, 
and here Francis casually breezes into the 
limelight with scarcely any practice be- 
forehand, and stages a total eclipse with 
his set of trick teeth. 


It was a cowardly attack, and deserved 
to fail, but unfortunately the public mind 
is always more willing to listen to evil 
than good, and a considerable prejudice 
grew up against Francis’ act. Even those 
who had been his greatest admirers be- 
gan to evince distaste for this form of 
art, and the regular crop of week-end 
invitations showed a marked falling off, 
until at last it couldn’t fall off any more. 

Francis, being rather sensitive and 
easily hurt, couldn’t help noticing this 
general coolness and lack of appreciation 
and after several months*of it, he began 
to grow diffident about displaying his den- 
tal talents in public. He concentrated 
more and more upon his bear bite and 
hammer toe, and the development of his 
acrobatic Adam’s apple and other neg- 
lected charms, and gradually came to the 
conclusion that quick-detachable molars, 
however well-trained and accomplished, 
were a distinct liability rather than an 
asset. 

It was unfortunate that this situation 
should have obtained right on the eve 
of our departure for Africa, for when 
Francis set sail, he was deep in the clutch 
of a pronounced dental inferiority com- 
plex. He was thoroughly down in the 
mouth, so to speak, and it didn’t mend 
matters any that he lost his regulars by 
sneezing through a port-hole and had 10 
begin on his emergency rations on the 
first day out. 

He was still in this distressing state of 
mind when he landed in Lagos, Nigeria, 
little dreaming what a priceless talisman 
those quick-detachables were going to be 
during all of our travels in Africa, 

Next week, deus volente, I shall relate 
Mr. Flood’s teething experiences in West 
Africa. 


~*~) 


REES help to build the soil and hold 

it in place for our use. When the 
woods burn, timber is destroyed and 
valuable fertilizer is burned up. 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN——Qrepvrigat. 1928, by. 

















“IT never did nag at Pa. Irritatin’ and 
discouragin’ a husband is like throwin’ 
rocks at a plow horse you've got workin’ 
for you.” 


“It makes me mad as fire ever'time 
Amy comes to borrow my china for a 
party an’ I ain’t got backbone enough to 
say no.” 
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July 7, 1928 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 
Inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 





Telling about . 











Balky 
horse-power 


A WHOLE engine full of it. A 
fine how-de-do on a country 
road late at night! But the 
flashlight found the trouble. 
Float stuck in the carbu- 
retor. A minute’s work and 
home we rolled! Nothing 
like a flashlight around a 
car. You don’t catch ME 
monkeying around gasoline 
with matches. 

Because I like to be sure 
about things, my flashlight’s 
an Eveready and—don’t 
miss this—I keep it loaded 
with Eveready Batteries... 
as full of power for their size 
as a racing motor. 

Get the flashlight habit. 
A good flashlight is as neces- 
sary as a spare tire. And 
always use Eveready 


Batteries. 
Adv. 











circulars and prices. 


Dixon, Illinois 


y THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill all the weeds 
in your lawn. The Clipper 
Mower does not touch the 
grass until it cuts it. You 
can also cut tall grass and 
weeds between the rows. 

If your dealer does not 
have them, write us for 


CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 





white 

in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to hes neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required—~ 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values, SEND COUPON TODAY} 





a W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. 








500 


WOMEN 





Dept. 10 PGF, 


a Memphis, Tenn. g 
§ “tease tell me how I can make more money 
P| Name S 











1 Address. : 
5 State 
Susauaunuuunaual 


BROADCASTING BABY 


She—“It’s nearly six weeks now since baby 
was born. Have you told the registrar yet?” 

He—“If the registrar lives anywhere within 
10 miles radius, he’ll know already.” 


QUIETNESS DESIRED 


“Listen,” remarked the exasperated driver 
over his shoulder, “Lindbergh got to Paris 
without any advice from the back seat.” 


LOST MONEY 
“How’s your son’s young wife gettin’ along 
on the farm?” 
“No good at all, them city girls never was. 
He’d a darn sight better have spent a bit 
more and bought a milkin’ machine.” 


CREATIVE IMAGINATION 
“What is your worst sin, my child?” 
“My vanity—I spend hours before the mir- 
ror admiring my beauty.” 
“That is not vanity—that is imagination.” 


THE TEST OF CLEANLINESS 


Teacher—‘‘Surely you know what the word 
‘mirror’ means, Tommy. After you’ve wash- 
ed, what do you look at to see if your face 
is clean?” 

Tommy—“The towel, ma’am.” 


THESE MODERN HAZARDS 
She—“‘What happened to you? Were you 
in an accident?” 
He—‘“‘No, I was being shaved by a lady 
barber when a mouse ran across the floor.” 


THOUGHTLESS 
George—“‘Why hasn’t daddy much hair?” 
Mother—“‘Because he thinks a lot darl- 
ing!” 

George (pause)—“But why have you got 
such a lot, mummie—?” 
Mother—“Get-on-with-your-breakfast!!” 


FOUND EMPLOYMENT 
Will—“‘What’s become of the pet wood- 
pecker you used to have?” 
Bill—“I sold him to an antique furniture 
dealer, and he’s got the poor thing working 
18 hours a day making worm holes in tables.” 


HONEST FISH STORY 
Boy (holding trout)—‘*No, mister, I don’t 
want to sell him.” 
Fisherman—“Just let me measure him, so 
I can say truthfully how big the trout was 
that got away from me.” 


SAVED HIS LIFE 

A Chinaman was asked if there were good 
doctors in China. ‘Good doctors!” he ex- 
claimed. “China have best doctors in world. 
Hang Chang one good doctor; he great; save 
life to me.” “You don’t say so! How was 
that?’”? Me velly bad,” he said. ‘‘Me calle 
Dr. Han Kon. Give some medicine. Get 
velly, velly ill, Me calle Dr. San Sing. Give 
more medicine. Me glow worse—go die. 
Blimeby calle Dr. Hang Chang. He got no 
time; no come. Save life.’ 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
| By J.P. ALLEY—Gopyrieht, 3928, by | 








FoLKs 1S bAK AUTOMOBULS 
—-EF DEY GoT QUALITY 
IN ‘EM, A LIL DUS’ ON 
DE OUTSIDE AIN’ GWINE 


¢ pte 
| HURT ‘EME 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Mistis tell me to whistle w'en I passes 
a grave-yahd—dat's all right but ef'n I 
sees a ha'nt, de wind gwine do de whist- 





lin’! 
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HERE is nothing like 

child’s swift, happy play 
to clear little bodies of poisons, 
assure health and vigor. But 
when the complicated body or- 
ganism becomes upset, nine 
times out of ten sluggish in- 
testines demand attention. 
Feen-a-mint, the delicious 
chewing gum laxative, will 
clear them mildly, efficiently, 
without shock. It will re- 
lieve headache, help avert 
colds, and restore liver, , 
stomach, intestines to 4 







tonic health. For your chil- 
dren’s sake keep Feen-a-mint in 
your home. Accept no imita- 
tions. Be sure to ask for Feen- 
a-mint, the original chewing 
gum laxative. The better drug- 
gists have it. 


RITE for a free copy of 

‘The Mysterious 35 Feet, 
or 85% of America,’’ an au- 
thoritative new treatise 
on constipation. 
Health Products Corp., 
Dept. 27, Newark,N.J. 






















Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
looking at pictures. They add great- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, 
bringing out the details in a wonder- 
ful manner. Also very convenient for 
examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily used. 












dry leaves. 


FREE! 


the subscription expires. 


AS BURNING GLASSES these instruments are very powerful, 
readily setting fire to light materials like paper, shavings and 


The Reading Glass will be mailed FREE OF CHARGE, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to anyone sending us $2 to 
subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. If you are not 

satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will be refunded when 


pay for a four-years 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
powerful lenses of 
extra quality. 
Strong, polished, 
nickel plated rims. 
Black wood handles. 
Very finely made 
and beautifully fin- 
ished throughout. 


_FREE! 


FREE! 


Raleigh, N. C. 























ONE WINDMILL 
for a Lifetime 


Is all you will need to buy if you select with 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 
last a lifetime. It oils itself, adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind. Day after day, year after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. 

If you choose an Aermotor of the right 
size for your well, and a tower high enough 
to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor 
will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs. 
The gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 
The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor is stronger and | 
better than ever. It is so skillfully designed and 7 




















so well made that thereis nothing to get out of 
order. Turn it loose and let it run, and you will 
always have fresh water when you. want it. 


AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
Dalles Des Moines Oakland (KansasCity Minneapolis 
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Farmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER y. = 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. ad = 








editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, ov- 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 

Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. We 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 





Carolinas-Virginia. 
Mississippi V no cane 
Georgia-Alabama. 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


135,000 
100,000 
120,000 
475,000 


Texas 
All four editio 











Edition— Cireulation— tates  Cavered— 
120,000 


Farmers’ Exch 


POLAND-CHINAS 


The Progressive Farmer 
HONEY 





Poland China.—3 months pigs pag; 6 months boars 
$15; one 2-year-old boar $25. M. H Hypes, Louisa, 
Virginia. 


~ Registered Big Type + bred gilts, service boars, 
from litters of 9 to Valley View Stock Farm, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 

North Carolina’s uargest breeder offers big and little 
bone pigs $15 each; 200 pound boars $35; 400 pound 
$75; shoats $25; big bone gilts bred to ‘‘New Hope,” 
5 Registered in buyer’s name. O. R. Boyd, Owner, 
Ray’s Ranch, Pinetown, N. C. 


- GUERNSEYS 


Petersburg, Va. 























Guernseys. Stone Gate Farm, 





. 8. C., 8 cents per word 


8 centa per word 


and Va 
it ; Tenn., i. Ark., ene 
Ga., ‘Ala., and F la.. 6 cents per word 
Texas and S. Okla.. a 6 cents per word 
pA eS ae 27 cents per word 




















Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 
115-Acre Farm—On hard surface road; good for to- 
bacco, truck, stock or poultry. Well watered Ww. 
Morris, Box 1254, Greensboro, N. C. 











Bargain Sale.—Valuable 6 acre poultry, fruit and 
truck farm: center best school town in state Terms 
easy. Also 2 cows, 400 hens, fine bulldog. a. ie 
Murdock, Harmony, N. ©. we 
Farmers Wanted—Person County in the heart of the 
Piedmont section. Good lands, fair prices, tax rate 
$1.25. Sale or rent. Address Chamber of Commerce 
of Person Co. Roxboro, N. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Bargains in ee Free “catalog. Old Belt Realty 
Co., Chase City, 
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CELERY 


August delivery. 





Good Celery plants. July, Sunny - 
8. C. 


fide Farm, Pomaria, 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 
Collard plants that head and Cabbage plants, $1 

thousand, postpaid. Varina Plant (o., Varina, N. c. 


Cabbage and Collard plants for fall heading, $1.! 50 
thousand, postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 
B.. ©. 











100 acres Cabbage, Onion, ' Tomato and Collard plants. 
$1 thousand. Sweet Potato and Pepper, $2. Farmers 
Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 





Cabbage Plants—Large, strong, Charleston Wake- 
field and Dutch: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; post- 
paid. Clyde Davis, Chesterfield, 8. C. 


Wakefields, Flat Dutch Cabbage, Baltimore Toma- 
to, Collard plants: $1, 1,000. Ruby King Peppers: 
$2, 1.000. Franklin Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Tomato plants now ready: 31 25 thousand; 10,000, 
$10. Sweet Potato $2; 10,000, $17.50. Pepper $2. 
Cabbage $1. Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


Leading varieties Cabbage, Tomatoes and Collard 
Plants shipped promptly, thousand mailed; $1 
thousand expressed: 10,000 Plant 
Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 


Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000. 
Potatoes: $1.50, 1,000. Onions: 
Thompson Strawberry: $1, 100. 
Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 

Millions Cabbage Plants.—Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen, Danish Ballhead, Succession: 300, 75e; 
500. $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Express: 5,000, $5; 
10,000, $9. Good plants, quick service guaranteed. 
Service Plant Company, Franklin, Va, 

















50. Gainesville 








Tomatoes: $1, 1,000. 
1,000. Lady 
yper: 50c, 100. 











Millions hardy Cabbage pls ea dozen varieties, 
name choice; Tomato, also true Cabbage Collard, guar- 
anteed: 300, $1; 500, $1. 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 


a: 





10,000 express $15. Satis ion, good order delivery 
guaranteed. Maple Grove Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Millions Cabbage and Tomato plants for late summer 








MISCELLANEOUS SEED 








For Sale.—Field Peas, Velvet Bear is 
Cotton Seed, Runner Peanuts, Sorghum Seed 
Carpet Grass, Bermuda, 
seed. ve R. Bush & Co., 


POULTRY AND EGS 


BABY CHICKS 





Albany, Ga. 








Seed Corn, 
Sudan, 
Watermelon and Cantaloupe 





Write for reduced prices on baby chicks, 6¢ and up. 
Va. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 





ay precio ool 
$ 





104 mY $7 Prepaid, live 
Osark F arms, Westpbalis, "Mo. 





Eng lish Leghorns, Orpingtons, 
delivery. 


JERSEYS 


10% Jersey cows and heifers; many springers. W. 
Hundley, Boydton, Va. 


SHEEP 

Shropshire rams on approval. 
land, Illinois. 

Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox 
3rothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 

Sheep for Sale.—tiood breeding ewes with or with- 
out lambs. Write for price to F. M. Bahan, Wood- 
stor k Ohio. 





Donald Green, Oak- 














lambs, choice 
James McClure, 


Hampshire ram 
Registered. 


Bs locky big boned 
ewes and ewe lambs. 
Fairview, N. C. 











— purebred Hampshire buck lambs, 
$ eac Can furnish from twin or triplet. LL. . 
Pittard, "clarkeville. Va, 


GUINEA PIGS 
Guinea pigs, $2 per pair, or one ‘tale and three 
females $3.50. Doyle Hamilton, Penrose, N. C. 
DOGS 


White Pitt Bull Terrier Pups. M. K. 
Herndon, Va. 














Stroud, 





Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy lavers 
£6.25 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms. Rox 116, 


leading breeds 
Chicks 
Parsons, Kans. 





ANCONAS 





Sheppard strain Ancona pullets, 
F. 


cockerels 
April hatched. Hens $1 each. A 
c. 


March, 
Craig, Hick- 








ory, N. 
LEGHORNS 
S. CC. White Leshorn hens pullets and cockerels, 
sold at great reduced prices Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm, Gordonsville _ Va 





ORPINGTONS 





Buff Orpingtons—Coc’ erels: best strain, lowest FpEIRes 


Guaranteed. Fannie Gilley, Mountain Park, 


SURKEYS 











Free booklet on raisins 
turkeys. Easy work. 
to L. G. Smith, She »Ibyville. Ky. (42 years experien 


——— eee ess 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 














domesticated Narragansett 
money, Just send postal 





mores 





Big type. James W. Graves, American 


Bank, Richmond, Va. 


National 





Birdwood Berkshires. — Re 
and bred gilts for sale. Les 
Salter, ger, Birdwood Far 


~ BLACK MAMMOTH 








of blood lines i. 


3% 





ristered service boars, open 





Charlottesville, Va. 





The great Black Mammoth Hog 
Greensboro Nurseries and Stock Farm, 
N, C. 


Reasonably priced. 
Greensboro, 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
“Boars, pigs, gilts, 150 Rhode Island hens and pul- 
lets. ~ + Fletcher, Rt. 2, Raleigh, N. c, 
Durocs. 4 


name, $10. E. F. Humphries, Moyock, 


Pig :8, 60 to 70 pounds, registered in “buyer's s 





ESSEX 








Registerec 
sale. Write W. J. McLamb, Benson, N. 
GUINEA HOGS 


Old Time Black Guinea Hogs 
breed for breeding purposes. 








big and medium bone Essex pigs for 
C 


—Purebred, select 
Service males. Pigs, no 








setting. Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Danish Ballhe ad, akin, $15. All cholera immune Southern Guine: 
Copenhagen. Succession: 300, 75c: 500, $1; 1,000, $1. Mor tn. mane Ge . 
postpaid. Express, $1 per 1,000. Sati sfaction guara n- 

tee. Ideal Plant Company. Franklin, Va eo. 1. <. 

Plants at Sale Price Wakefields, Flat Dutch, post 6. % ¢.. -gistered: all sizes Cash or credit. 
paid: oy She; 500, 90e; 1,000, $1.50. Express: reasonable rndale Stock Farms, Salem, Indiana. 
5,000, 4.50. Tomato and Collards same. Ruby King tial aaaeeete as <7 cicaiaas pecan 
Peppers: 300, 80c¢; 500, $1.20; 1,000, $2. Satisfactory ~ POLAND-CHINAS 
or money back. Money Saving Plant Co., Franklin, Rig Type Poland Chinas, all sizes . Jas. F. Nance, 


Virginia, 





POTATOES _ 











Rt. 4, Paris, Tenn. 


Coon hound pups, $10 each; $15 pair. Dr. Peeler, 
Shelby, N. C. 





Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 


Box P, Pana, 





Females $10; males $15. 
Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, 


Pedigreed Police Puppies. 
Shipped c.o.d, anywhere. 
Minn. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOO LOLOL Oa 




















COLLECTION 
Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


Somerset, Ky. Par 
CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 











For Sale.—Fancy white, delicious, bulk comb Honey. 
Write for prices. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 





New Comb Honey—25e a pound delivered. Packed in 
5 and 10 pound pails. D. D. Chamblee, Zebulon, N. C. 


ICE BOXES 


LARGE ICE BOXES 

That will hold one standard 300-pound 

block of ice. Made especially for Farm 

Homes, Stores, and Filling Stations. The 

box with appearance and service. We ship 

D. so you can inspect before you pay. 
Order today and be prepared for the hot 
weather. Only = Special size ice boxes 
also made to orde 
STAHL -HARTSF IEL .* re CO. 
KINSTON, 
KODAK TINiSHING 

Films Developed Free—Prompt service. 
price list. Kodak Service Station, Box 537, 
Alabama. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c. 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham. Ala. 

High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 


AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 
LIME 


Mascot Dolomite Agricultural Lime can be most 
profitably used in connection with acid phosphate or 
a complete fertilizer. Write us for literature. Amer- 
ican Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods 


ROOFING 

Roofiing.—Galvanized V-crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co.. Durham, N. C. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. * Edwards College, 
High Point. N. C. 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a gevernment 
job: $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 

Ch 














Write for 
Florence, 















































you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. ar- 
lotte| Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 
TOBACCO 





suy Cigars direct from factory. 
Agents wanted. 


Tobacco: Aged: 


50 Aspirations $1.50. 
Havana Smokehouse, Homeland, Ga. 








Kansas. Ah - Bi, bee A eg wee ue 
$1.75; cigars 5 .65; twist 2 2.40 Kentucky arm- 

DOG REMEDIES ers, Pryorshurg, Kentucky. 
Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Satisfaction guaranteed or Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 —, $1.25. Smok- 


money refunded. Has completely cured hundreds of 
cases. Hair returns naturally, Postpaid, one dollar. 
G. Hastings Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 


~ FARM MACHINERY 


Will sacrifice Standard Garden Tractor for cash. 
Used four months. 30x 135, Ashland, Va. 


Wanted.—A used wooden Silo, about 80 tons ca- 
pacity. Must be cheap for cash, J. H. Dailey, 
Blanch, N. C. 


E-Z Quick Green Pea Shellers.—Separates peas from 
hulls. Capacity, 32 quarts per hour. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, $22.50 prepaid. J. W. Coggins Co., 
Sophia, Cc, 

For Sale.—Birdsell Clover Huller, 
cle aner attachment. In perfect order. 
6 bushels seed. Will pay inspection fee, 
. S. Middleton, Box 294, Jackson, Miss. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 














late model; re- 
Threshed only 
Half price. 














Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps, and water sys- 
tems. S. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 

HONEY 





Pure delicious Honey, $1.25 for ten pounds, f.o.b. 
The Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ge 


Fancy Table Honey. 





Extracted: one 16-pound pail 
$1.50; six $8; one 60-pound can $7.75; two $15 
Chunk comb: one 10-pound pail $2: six $9.60; one 
60-pound can $9, Zest quality, prompt shipments. 
rork Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 





Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000, prepaid. O. D. Murray, 
Catawba, 
Potato Plants—75ic per 1,000, 
Ga. Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 














Prompt shipment. 











Nancy Hall Potato ‘Plante—$1.50 1,006, postpaid. 
Floyd Arndt, Catawba, N. C 
Porto Rico, certified, $1 sinaeans. postpaid. Clover- 


dale Farm, Williamston, 8. 


Porto Rico . Potato. plants: a 7 “T5e;. 1,000, 
postage paid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 


Porto Rico plants, $1.40 postpaid; 5,000 and up, 
$1 per thousand f.o.b. Yeo. Daw, Maxton, N. C 


“Potato slips: $1, 1,000; 5,000, $3.75. 
1,000; 5,000, $4. Evergreen Nursery, 


Porto Rico, Southern Queen, Early Triumph, Nancy 
Hall: $1.75, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, 
m. ©. 





$1.25; 





Cabbag $1, 
Gainesville, Ga. 











Late crop Irish Potatoes, Peach Blow variety; 
stock for planting, two dollars per bushel. 


Winston, Claremont, Va. 


choice 
Ws 


Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Triumph, 
per 1,000 collect or $1.60 prepaid. Prompt shipment 
and good plants guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga.—Improved Porto Ricos, 
Nancy Hall, Early Triumph potato plants; $1.25 per 
1,000; 5,000 or more $1 per 1,000. Tomato plants, $1 
per 1,000. Prompt servi tisfaction guaranteed. 


NURSERY STOCK 


For Sale—Shade and evergreens. 
Jones Nursery Co., Woodlawn, _Va. 


Potat Jersey: $1 




















Agents wanted. 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month age, 


York prices 


a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 
are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., 


New 
prices 


for cotton seed and standard Chicago prices on other products listed :— 


T 
i. 


Cotton, spot middling, Ib. ......... 
Cottonseed, per ton in carlots ...... 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 
Potatoes, Wis. Round IWhites, cwt.. 
Hogs, average, cwt. 
Steers, 
Eggs, 


medium native, cwt. 
fresh firsts, doz. 
Hens, live, tb. 
eee DHINe Ae weces 6 %ais 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 
*June 15. ** Triumphs. 


Pre-war 


ast Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


$0.2250 $0.2105 $0.1705 $0.1315 
Tn Alma a 
06%, 07 : ) ese 
$1.45** 1.10 3.15** 1.24 
10.30 9.65 8.65 7.91 
12.87 12.44 10.00 7.24 
284%, 27% 23% 21% 
24 244 20 Bi 
43Y%, 42 40% 25%, 
1.6814 1.70% 1.43% 1.06 
1.03 1.03 1.00 644 
/4 67% 49, _ 4 
21.50 21.50 19.50 7.30 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

















BEANS 
150 Bushels Laredo Soybeans—$3.50 per bushel. 


Broad-Acre Farm, Blackstone, Va. 


"POTATOES _ 
High-grade mountain-grown genuine Lookout Moun- 
tain Seed Potatoes, $2.15 per bushel; $2 in 10-bushel 
lots. Mountain View Farm, Saluda, Cc 


RYE 


























For Sale.—Abruzzi seed Rye, $1.75 bushel. Bags 
12e each, Joseph E. Holland, Milford, Dela. 





Woman’s Home Companion, 
RRR 
McCall’ s Magazine, 1 year. 
Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 
Regular price ....... .$3.00 
Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 5@¥e $1.00 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








. .$1.00 
1.00 





























ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received 
Farmers Union, C8. Paducah, Ky. 

pert Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Pipe free. 








i, sweet chewi g. $ pounds 7c; 
S. Giz: 36 OL.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 
10, $1.40. United Farmers. Mayfield. Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 


Leaf Tobacco.—Good, sweet chewing, 











free. Pay. when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky 
WANT TO BUY 


Boxwood bushes, 
Meade, Va 


all eines. Sydney Elliot, Belle 








Dw 
Fo 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted: Good family for dairy. Force large enough 
to handle with machinery 200 acres oats, corn and 
hay. No cotton. B. R. Tillman, Trenton, S. C 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 














ee 


AGENTS WANTED 


eee eee 


Fruit Tree agents wanted. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Earn $5 day gathering evergreens, roots, 
Tiooklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. _LaDerma Co., 
Dept St. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis. Mo. 


You are wanted to resilver mirrors at home. Iim- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information, Sprinkle, Plater, 530,q@Marion, Ind. 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, $2.98. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
“navord, Ga 


Agents. —We start you in business and help you suc- 
coed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
tim You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
indeeteien. 560 Broadway, New York. 

Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 
eere. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 

ox C-6. 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
cialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, 











Concord 





herbs. 





























Make Big Money.—Sell our nationally known all-wool 
tailored to individual measure Suits, $23.50-$29.50. 
Commissions $4-$5. Your big opportunity. Large 
sample outfit free. Write General Tailoring Company, 
Dept. K7, 529 S. Franklin, Chicago. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily fh advance (sworn proof), in- 
troducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience required. Your pay daily. 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. We 
supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free. 
Milton Mathews, Park 29013, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$75 Weekly.—-White man or woman wanted with 
ambition and industry, to distribute Rawleigh House- 
hold Products to steady users. Fine openings near pei. 
We train and help you so you can make up to $100 
week or more. No experience necessary. Paceaant. 
profitable, dignified work, Write today. W. T. Baw- 
leigh Co., Dept. 53 PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 
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| SOUTH CAROLINA JERSEY | 
| SALE A SUCCESS 


At a il et 
lina 





Caro- 
Jersey sale, recently held in 
Greenville, 40 head of cattle 
through the sale ring at an average of 
$170 per head. Purchasers were present 
from North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. 


second annual Sout! 


passed 


The highest priced animal was Im- 
ported Nobly Born’s Xenia, consigned by 
B. H. Bull & Sons, which sold for $445 
and was bought by Workman & Dickson, 
of Clinton, S. C. The lowest price re- 
ceived for an animal—a young heifer 
—was $9U. 

Twenty farmers who did not own up 
to this time a registered Jersey cow pur- 
chased animals in this sale. This is a 
good indication of the interest being 
taken in starting new herds in the Green- 
ville section, particularly in 
County, which has recently given 
erable attention to Jersey development 
through the placing number 
of Jersey bulls among the breeders. 


Greenville 
consid- 


of a large 
The Greenville Chamber of Commerce 


gave a banquet to the visiting Jersey 
breeders the night before the sale. 





SOUTH CAROLINA SHORT 
~ COURSE FOR WOMEN 


THE state 
demonstration club women and girls 
of South Carolina at Winthrop ne 
last month, the most appealing part of 
the program was the health rip 
as outlined by the Women’s Foundation 
for Health, New York City. This is 
witnessed by the fact that 168 of the 214 
women in attendance took the examina- 
tion. 
Dr. Maude 


short course for home 


of Charlotte, N. 


Pressly 





C., gave the medical examination. Miss 
Lucy Marvin Adams, director of indi- 
vidual and corrective gymnastics, Atlan- 


Ga., gave the physical examination. 
Some of the impressions given by Miss 
Adams were as follows :— 
The eagerness of the 
aminations. 


women for the ex- 

















To Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken Lice 


KILL these pests that destroy 


beans, cucumbers, can- 
taloupes and squash. Dust with 
FI U Cheap—1l pound makes 10 
de }pou s of effective insec- 
ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 
jighly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 











GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated eningles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES 

RAL sien FENCE & ROOFING geurauy 
DEPT R ALE! 

















community and factory t u 
Endorsed by authoriti 
Continuous Heating Cz 
Coke Heaters, Dehydrat § 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, on a Suppl 
Convenient warehouses ee catalc 
HOME CANNER MFG. co. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Water os 


World's Sreatest ram operated by water 
rom spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 
anywhere, to overhead or pressure tank. 
ond eee expense, no attention. Guaran 
Hee gerd money’s worth or your money 
Bir ade by manufacturers of original 

@ Ram, established 1884. 
Write for catalog. 
4. ye Wanted 

» Sole 

19 Park — New York! ny 
























2. Their appreciation of all advice given. eggs gathered twice daily, stored in 
dry place and delivered to the con- 
sumer in prime condition, the consumer 
will be willing to pay the highest market 
price. But if the rooster is allowed to 

Their innate modesty coupled with a re- run with the flock after hatching season, 
freshing frankness. if 


‘ Their quick grasp of the reasons back ¢gol, 
of the advice. 

Their willingness to find time during 
their full day (back home) to practice the 
exercises sug rgested. 


the hens are not properly and regu- 
larly fed, if the dirty and 
Out of 168 examined there were three Crowded and the eggs are gathered ev- 

good posture, two ¢ry few days and stored in a warm place 


Some of the results were as follows :— nests are 
excellent cases of 
pairs of perfect feet, two pairs 
cally perfect, and about 80 per cent of sumer wants 


before delivery some days later, the con- 
a gas mask when the food 


practi- 


the-others were in good condition. About comes to him at the table. 
20 per cent were far down the scale. | Bad eggs are certainly preventable, 
gathered that few of this smaller group according to Mr. Oliver. As a first step 


had been in position to get expert advice jin this direction, he 
along the lines of nutrition, medical care, of the rooster 
or proper health habits until quite re- 


urges the removal 
from the flock and then 
better care and handling of the eggs un- 


cently. Phis remark was heard many jj they are sold. The poultryman should 

times, “Oh, if I had only known these also begin to look for mites and lice dur- 
pea Cont E 

things sooner! ing the hot weather and take steps to 


In order that the greatest benefit may control these 
be derived from this program, various eet fo 
jhases of follow-up work have been ae? mA 
een The food siecticih project will | BUTTER MAKING ON THE | 
be given in counties which have not had | FARM | 
it just as soon as the counties are ready = '————_-_——__— ———————— 4 
ror it with leaders. Copies of recipes (Concluded from page 6) 

used in food preparation work, setting- 
up exercises, corrective diets and exer- 
cises for reducing were given the women 
according to their needs to take home. 


pests. 





ounce of salt to a pound of butter is suf- 
ficient. However, the amount of salt re- 
quired would vary with different markets 
and the individual taste. 





A carbon copy of the results of the 
medical and physical examination with uniformly, to remove excess water, and 
recommendations was given each woman. to give the butter a compact, grainy tex- 
A letter will be sent each woman telling tyre. It may be worked in a bowl with 
her that this information from her ex- 4g Jadle or with one of the hand workers 
amination is to be used as her measuring that may be bought on the market. Over- 
rod to see how far up, and not down, working causes the butter to have an oily 
she can go within a year’s time. One or galyy texture, and occasionally a 
mark on this card indicates a good rec- “fishy” flavor. Underworking results in 

rd to which she should hold. The re- yg leaky, mottled butter of looser texture. 


marks indicate the weaknesses that are 

to be overcome. In every case she has Difficult Churning 

been told how to do it. K VERYONE who has had any experi- 
In Miss Adams’ talk to the women she -4 ence in making farm butter knows 

voiced the purpose of this work, as feli what an unpleasant task it is to have to 

by each worker contributing to the pro- spend about three times the normal 

gram, in the following words: “To add amount of time in churning when appar- 

more life to years and not just years to ently the cream has been handled in the 

life.” MINNIE M. FLOYD, usual way. There are several causes for 

Food and Nutrition Specialist, Winthrop difficult churning, but the most of them 
College. can be corrected with a little care. Chief 
a 8 _ among these causes are: improper rip- 


ening of the cream, overfilling the churn, 
| INFERTILE, EGG BEST FOR | improper temperatures, and lack of suc- 
I 


culent feed. The remedies for these, of 
err course, would obviously be to carefully 
check over the method of handling the 
churning and make the adjustments 
where they are necessary. 


Butter is worked to distribute the salt 


Su! MER heat has the same effect on 

Y fertile eggs as the sitting hen or in- 

cubator. The germ, in hot weather, will 
OE ae : 5s ap avhich apoils J ms 

quickly develop a blood ring which sp Editor’s Nocte.—This is another article 

the egg for food and market purposes. in our series on livestock subjects. The 

next will be “Selling Butterfat to the 


for table use should be , a 
Creamery. 


infertile,” says Allen G. Oliver, poultry 
extension specialist at North Carolina 
State College. “Those who keep poul- 
try should either sell, kill or confine the 
male birds as soon as the hatching sea- / 
son is over. Those males which are good 

enough for breeding purposes should not 
run with the hens all the year around. jn tight receptacles, and treat with two 
3y this method, the males will produce ounces of disulphide of carbon per bushel 
stronger germed eggs that in turn will of grain. If more than ten bushels are 
produce stronger chicks.” 


“Fresh eggs 


KEEPING. SMALL GRAIN SEED _ 


OW can I keep 
till next fall?” 


Run the seed through a fan mill, place 





rye and wheat seed 


treated in one bin, a pound of disulphide 
Mr. Oliver says that if the hen is per bushel will answer. A second treat 
properly fed, if the nests are clean, the ment should be made 3 to 6 weeks later 


(21) 787 





'| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 





ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
At a Reduced Price 

Leghorns, Tancred and Tom Barron 330 strain, heavy 

breeds 290 strain, free range, We ship every week. 


S. C. White Tancred, Tom Barron, Brown 

and Buff Leghorns, Non-Setters.......... $8 
Rocks and Reds 
White Wyandottes 

Setters 
Mixed chicks, bred to lz 
All orders for less than one hundred add le per 
chick. Guarantee 100% live delivery prepaid. 
Send check with your order. 
WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 

Stuarts Draft, Va. 


cortewe of Quality 


Cash or C. O. D. 500 

White Wyandottes sg ty $3. S0 gio 00 $47.50 i 00 
Rocks or Reds .00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
White Leghorns rh 50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Ileavy Mixed ae 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Light Mixed 4.00 7.00 32.50 60.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 

Postpaid. Valuable illustrated booklet free. 
The Commercial Hatchery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. .$ 7.00 
9 


Box C, 














S. GC. Recks and Reds .........+. . -00 
S. GC. Saw Greingions .....vccrss 11.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix .......... 6.00 
S. C. White Leghorns,, direct 
WORE COMI ei is.cssaerencinas 11.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 51 





TRAIL’S END FAMOUS CHICKS <3" 


SEND ONLY $1.00, pay postman the balance. an 

live delivery guaranteed, Fine purebred thrifty chicks. 

immediate Shinn nt. Per hundred 

Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorns $ 9.95 
Cheaper in larger lots 








ROMO NON xc 9-0 616 civ o-inic 6s eae Reena ens 10.00 
Rhode Island Reds 10.00 

’yandottes . 14.00 
Large breed broilers 9.00 
Small breed broilers 6.00 





TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 





100% LIVE ARRIVAL a te - 


100 1000 
Ferris strain W. Leghorns. $4. 50 $8.00 $ 70 
Brown Leghorns .......... 4.50 8.00 70 





Se Basom’s [varred Rocks.... 5.00 9.00 80 

, Single Comb R. I. Reds.. 5.00 9.00 80 
CHIX Black Minorcas ...... se a0 es z < 
CT GS oo 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PAL 


CHICKS <; C. Tuff Leghorns: $10, 100; W. Leg- 
horns: $8, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds: 
$9, 100; White Rocks: $11, 100; Heavy Mixed: ; 
100; Light Mixed: $7, 100. 100% live delivery guaran- 
teed. Circular free. Special price on 500 to 1,000 lots. 


JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


RIVERSID CHICKS and 


PULLETS 
from blood-tested, accredited farm-range flocks, Catalog 
and poultry book free. CUT P .. Cc fe] going fast, 

RIVERSIDE HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
R. F. D. No. 4-B 














ta 8 Tenn. 


Ea) CHICKS. ¢.0.D. 227 %5'3,.22°] 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Also 8 


weeks stock and 6 a pul ets. Ref- 
nix National Bank this cit 


Phoe 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY,?5°W. 4th. St. Lexington, Ky. 

















PUREBRED POULTRY 


HENS AND MALES NOW HALF PRICE 
HENS AND MALES 

Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 28 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK 
FREE It tells al about the wonderful new Narra- 


sett turkeys which are so easy to raise 
and lay their eggs at home with the chickens. It tells 
how to get started with these turkeys that do not wilt 
and droop and sleep and die, but grow and feather up 
aud fatten from the day they hateh. Gives records of 
remarkable results with turkeys all over the 8. 
teresting pempret of instructive ‘‘turkey talk’’ free 


sles "ess BURNS W. BEALL, 
R.F.D. 10, Cave City, Ky. 


























READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Psalms 136-150 and Proverbs 1-9 


FYIOR the week, July 8-14, all interested persons are asked to read Psalms 

136-150 and Proverbs 1-9. The following interesting questions will be an- 

swered in the reading and may be considered as review questions at the end 
of the week:— 


1. Show how Psalm 136 can be regarded 6. Outline David’s song of praise. (Psalm 


as the national hymn of the wilderness. 145.) 
2. Explain what is said in Psalm 137, an 7. Explain the closing psalms of David, 
elegy on Babylon and Jerusalem. known as the “Hallelujah Chorus.” (Psalms 
; ’ 146-150.) 


o 


3. Explain what David says in 
139, God as a searcher of hearts. 


Psalm . r 
8 Mention the most important Proverbs 


found in the first three chapters as you 
4. Explain Psalms 140 and 141, where regard them. 
David offers a prayer for deliverance, 


A 3 : 9. Mention the most important Prov- 
and an evening prayer tor consecration. 


erbs found in Chapters 4, 5, 6. 
5. Explain how David blesses God for 10. Mention the 


x most important Prov- 
salvation. (Psalm 144.) 


erbs found in Chapters 7, 8, 9. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


Compare our ‘‘Dependable Berkshires’’ with the 
best that any breed can offer. They excel in size, 
quality, beauty and_ profit, Visit the farm and 
make your own selection Bred gilts, boars and 
pigs at reasonable prices. Show Berkshires at your 
County Fair this fall. 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. , 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. T. G. Ragsdale, Masnger. 9 


20000. 














RED POLL CA THE MEAT AND 
MILK BREED 

Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 

purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 





milk and butterfat. peyNOLDS- LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance. North Carolina. 
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Plymouth Four-Door Sedan 














CAR...A 


NEW CAR STYLE 
A NEW ZENITH 


Plymouth Features—New slender 
profile chromium-plated radiator. 
—Long, low bodies. — Generous room 
for 2 to 5 passengers, according to body 
model. — Luxurious deep upholstery 
and appointment detail such as you 
expect only in cars of far higher price. — 
New “Silver-Dome” high-com- 
pression engine, for use with any 
gasoline.—Smooth speed up to 60 
and more miles an hour. —Character- 
istic Chrysler acceleration. — Unbe- 
lievable smoothness of operation at 
all driving speeds. —Body impulse 
neutralizer.— Chrysler light-action 
internal expanding hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes — no other car 
of this price possesses this feature. 


AND UPWARDS 


Coupe ° 
Roadster 
2-Door Sedan 
Touring 
De Luxe Coupe 720 
4-Door Sedan 725 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit + Chrysler dealers are in a 
position to extend the convenience of time payments. 


$670 
670 
690 
695 


OF LOW PRICED CAR-LUXURY 


AND PERFORMANCE 


With the new Plymouth, Chrysler is the 
first to give, at so low a price, the advan- 
tages of performance, riding ease, depend- 
ability and full adult size which characterize 
fine cars of higher price. 


It is so revolutionary an advance over 
other low priced cars, it is such conclusive 
evidence that the past year’s strides in the 
science of manufacturing have multiplied 
the purchasing power of the motor car 
dollar, that you will surely want to see it 
and drive it. 


A Plymouth ride is the best demonstration 
of the ease with which it leaps from 5 to 
60 and more miles per hour—the quiet of 
its power and the smoothness of its flight. 


You yourself must put your foot to the 
light-action internal hydraulic 4-wheel 
brakes to know the confidence of the 
fastest and safest deceleration you have 
ever experienced. 


And above all, you must see its beautiful 
lines and finish, and stretch at ease in its 
deep-upholstered, full adult-size bodies, to 
comprehend how completely the Plymouth 
surpasses cars heretofore sold under #1000. 


Please see and ride in the Plymouth. We 
believe you will discover there has never 
been a car anywhere near its price that 
can approach the Plymouth for power, 
pick-up, smoothness, easy handling, safety, 
quietness and roominess—nor that can 


equal it in beauty and style. 





